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COPPER 


. Next to iron, copper is the 
most useful metal in the 
world today. Millions of 


miles of copper wire and 





cable carry the electricity 
that drives motors and trans- 
mits messages from one end 
of the earth to the other. It is made into fireboxes for railway engines and, 
alloyed with zinc or nickel, into condenser tubes for steam generators in 
power houses and ships. Alloyed with zinc, copper forms brass, which has _ 
a thousand uses from curtain rails to cartridge cases. Alloyed with tin, copper 
becomes bronze, the alloy that makes springs, statues and heavy duty bear- 
- ings. Copper was the first metal used by primitive man as he emerged from 


the Stone Age. When the Romans came to Britain, copper was already being 


widely used in the form of bronze. Mining and smelting were being carried 
out in Cumberland, Anglesey and North Wales. Today most of the world’s 

| copper ore is mined in Africa and the Americas. 

I.C.1L., which is the largest producer of wrought non- 

ferrous metals in the British Empire, manufactures 

vast quantities of copper and copper alloys in forms 


varying from printing rollers to coins. 
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>— DEVELOP YOUR LATENT TALENTS 
Pelmanism is Your Best Investment 


“I NEVER THOUGHT I HAD IT IN ME” 
Writes a Pelmanist at the end of his Course. 





te must have often asked yourself 

you don’t get what you want 
out of hte The answer is that your mind 
is a battle-ground where confidence and 
inferiority complex strive for control. 
When confidence has the upper hand 
things go well for you. In business, in 
social hfe, in affairs of the heart, your 
confidence brings success. 


Then why are you not always confident ? 
Over 750,000 men and women have 
proved that confidence can be increased 
by Pelmanism and that inferiority com- 
plex can be conquered forever. Are you 
only half the man you ought to be? 
Pelmanise and make success certain. 


The first step—a very simple one—is to 
send for the free book, “ The Science of 
Success,” and learn what Pelmanism can 
do for you. 


Is your enemy here? Amongst the 
hindrances and troubles swept away for 
ever by Pelmanism are— 

Pessimism Procrastination 
Indecision Lack of System 
Depression Mind-Wandering 
Frustration Lack of Confidence 
Forgetfulness Unnecessary Fears 
Want of Energy Inferiority Feelings 
Weakness of Will Shyness and Diffidence 


When you have cleared your mind of its 
difficulties and weaknesses, Pelmanism 
will tune your mind, sharpen and 
strengthen it and develop many of these 
stirring qualities— 
—Optimism 
—Initiative 


—Ambition 
—Personality 
—Self-Control 
—-Earning Power 
—Self-Confidence 
—Concentration —Reliable Memory 
—Mental Energy -—Presence of Mind 

— Organising Power — Constructive Thinking 


Remember—Everything you do is 
preceded by your attitude of mind. 





HOW TO LEARN LANGUAGES. 
The Pel Languages Institute teaches French, 
Germen, Spanish, and Italian without transla: 
tion. Write for particulars and imen lesson 
of the language that interests you, which will be 
sent gratis and post free. 


Reduced fees for and ex- Service 





members of His Ma: "s Forces. 


Pelman Languages Institute, 
102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street. 
Lendon, W.1. 








Practical Psychology applied to 
your own needs 


Pelmanism is an education not from 
outside, but from within you. It makes all 
other education fruitful because it shows 
you how to use it, Unlike any other 
form of training, Pelmanism helps you 
to use all your power, your knowledge and 
your strength of mind and character, while 
other men can use only a fraction of the 
dormant ability that they were born with. 





Reduced fase for serving and co-Gervice mambere of 
Majesty's Forces. 
(apply jor’ Services Enrolment Form.) 





Personal and Individual 

Pelmanists are not left to make the 
applications themselves. An experienced 
and sympathetic instructional staff shows 
them, in exact detail, how to apply the 
principles of Pelmanism to their own cir- 
cumstances and aspirations. 

The general effect of the training is to 
induce an attitude of mind and a 


efficiency favourable to the happy manage- 
ment of life. 


Send for the Free Book 

The Pelman Course is fully described 
in a book entitled ‘‘The Science of 
Success.’’ A copy will be sent free. 
No thoughtful, earnest, ambitious man or 
woman can afford to miss the opportunity 
of writing for a free copy of this book 
to-day. Your application will be regarded 
as confidential. 


PELMAN INSTITUTE 
102 Norfolk Mansions, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 
Established over 50 years. Callers welcomed. 
- POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY 
Te The Pelman Institute, 
102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1. 


Please send me, gratis and post free, 
‘*The Science of Success.” 





: Name 





: Address 





All correspondence us confidential. 


PELMAN OVERSEAS INSTITUTES: 
PARIS, 176 Batewe & aussmann. AMSTER- 
DAM, 1021. MELBOURNE, 396 
Pli inders Lane. RBA Natal Bank Chambers 
(P.O. Boz 1489). TOHANNESBURG. P.O. Bow 
4928. DELHI, 10 Alipore Road 
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& STROUD 


Binoculars 


and 


Monoculars 


Send for list 
B/WB 
post free 
e 


ANNIESLAND | 15 VICTORIA ST. 
GLASGOW, W.3 | LONDON, S.W.1 











| Life-boat men volunteer their lives . . . 
| you can volunteer a contribution 

| . . . Help them to carry on this voluntary 
| work of saving lives by sending a contribu- 
| tion, however small. 





ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 


The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., 0.V.O., 
V.D., Treasurer 





Col. A. D. Burnett Brewn, M.C., T.D., M.A., 
| Seeretary 





























COFFEE: The earliest witness to the 
tonic effect of coffee was possibly an 
Arabian goatherd who noticed that when- 
ever his flocks fed on a certain shrub the 





effect on their behaviour was immediate | 

and remarkable. Greatly daring, he ate ~::* 

a handful of the berries and found the 

effect so exhilarating that he ran non-stop to his So 





village to break the news of his discovery. 
Although the popularity of coffee was well established 
by the middle of the nineteenth century, it was only at 
the beginning of the twentieth that Kenya Coleny ~*~. 
began to grow it. To-day Kenya specialises in the i 3 
arabica variety which is the finest quality grown. yr 
Full and up-to-date information from our branches in 
Kenya on the coffee industry and on general market 
conditions in the Colony is readily obtainable from our 
Intelligence Department. 
BARCLAYS BANK 

(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 

54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
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The many opportunities open to 
businessmen in Australia and New 
Zealand are far richer than the famous 
**Golden Mile”? of Kalgoorlie, 
Western Australian gold mining centre. 

The Bank of Australasia offers up- 
to-date information on prevailing 
market conditions to businessmen 
interested in trade in Australia or New 
Zealand. Write for our booklet “ The 
Answers to Your Questions” which 
may be obtained from the Bank on 
request. It contains not only inform- 
ation concerning the commercial world 
but also more personal details about 
life in these two Dominions. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 
MANAGER: G. C. COWAN 


Head Office: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
Strand Branch : 263 Strand, penne W.C.2 ae Australia anand 





Fourteen | DE LANK 


Unforgettable Days | | CORNISH 


Fourteen days of fresh air, | | GRANITE 


change of scenery, freedom from 
worry . . . who can estimate its 
spiritual and physical worth to | | 

poor women and children who Design No. 57 


live in our crowded cities and The Reloding Tribute 


towns. | | SSO IMPERISHABLE QUALITY of De Lank 
Many genuinely needy families | | ‘w<2Cornish Granite ensures that every 
are awaiting their chance to have Keimemorial executed in this very fine 
fourteen unforgettable days be- _ | stone becomes an everlasting tribute to the 


‘ : t. Its rare silve colour is even 

side the sea or in the country. farther enhanced w and merges | 
It costs £7 for a mother and | | | naturally with the quiet dignity of the sur- | 
two children. | | roundings. te 
eF There is a wide range of designs from which | 
Your gift in support of Church Army } | | tochoose,andyourlocal Monumental Mason | 

















Fresh Air Homes will be welcomed by will willingly advise you how best to trans- 
the Rev. E. WILSON CARLILE, | | 


| | late your wishes into practical form, 
General Secretary | | Write for a copy of the De Lank Catalogue of | 


€HURCH ARMY | | | Macntrsco. 
FOGACIN *? ECE || CORNISH DE LANK 


55 Bryanston Street, London, W.1. | | | GRANITE QUARRIES CO 
De LANK e ST BREWARD e CORNWALL 
































The policy for children 


212 a year invested for a child 
(if the first deposit is made within two months of birth) 


will provide 


at age 18 
£92 for 3 years (£276 in all) for education, or 


at age 21 


£323 down, or a life policy for £1,044 
with profits, or 


at age 25 


£309 down, or a life policy for £1,086 with 
profits, and there are many other options 


The benefite for a boy or girl of any age 
up te 16 will be queted on application 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


Ne sbareholders Ne agente Ne commiesion 
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DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 


(Still dependent on Public Support) 








Feeding 7,000 boys and girls calls for a deep 
purse! May we feed a child in your name for 
| afew days? 


10/- will buy one child’s food 
for five days 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes,” should be sent to 393 BARNARDO HOUSE, 
STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E.i. 
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specially constructed microphone mounting and 

: i a a finger-tip controls keep noise-producing ‘clothes 

‘| Od | I] PAS | |: rub’ to a minimum, We see Se, Benes 
ee 1 oe al) the time. Weighing six ounces complete, t 

8.2 costs only a farthing an hour to run! Yet its 


tonal qualities are unsurpassed. 
* , - * Write today for seven days free 
w = home trial, quite without obligation, or || PRICE 
consultation 


in your own home if 
wan aS | ied, A attow wpa seer | 19 

nou, All CHEMI ey individual hearino aids. Gns. 

Lectron Hearing Aid Company 


| 116 Victoria St., London, S.W.1. VIC 5474 
A PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCT | Also at Rostrum House, 11 Park Pl., Leeds I 


























By Appol 


EDINBURGH CRYSTAL 





To those who desire their household possessions to reflect their own 
taste and individuality, Edinburgh Crystal makes a distinctive appeal. 


The attractive ‘‘ Thistle ’’ design, illustrated above, is characteristic- 
ally Scottish. 

Made in Edinburgh, by men who are proud of their craft, it 
possesses in a high degree those qualities of artistic design, flawless 
material and perfect workmanship which are demanded by the 
Siecrissineting. 


HAMILTON & INCHES 


88 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 2 
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She had no one 
to look to... 


Her home disrupted, she had a poor start in 
life, but we took her into our charge and she is 
now happy and cared for, like tens of thousands 
of other such children who have found love and 
happiness in our homes. 


Will you help us to carry on? 


@ Please send all you can spare to: 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON: H.M. THE KING 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2 








ROYAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1727 





Complete 
Banking 
Facilities 


HEAD OFFICE | Diesel and Petrol /Paraffin—74 to 132 LP. 
ST ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH | piEsELs 


Full Diesel engines—four- -stroke, compression-ignition, 


Branches throughout Scotland | solid _ in a range of eight models from 22 to 


j 132 H.P 
and in Lenten Comply with L loyd’sand Board of Trade requirements. 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD | RICARDOS (Petrol /Paraffin) 


In a range of powers from 7} to 30 H.P., and in three 


TOTAL A os SET S series, for light, medium or heavy duty. 


All Relvin engines are supplied with full marine equipment. 


£161,026,265 ‘Thebe rgius @.ltd 


DOBBIE'S LOAN — GLASGOW C.4 
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SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA 
CEYLON, INDIA AND PAKISTAN 
PORTUGAL, MEDITERRANEAN 
GREECE AND LEVANT 
CANADA AND U.S.A. 


also 


VIA CANADA AND U.S.A. 
TO SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA 


EGYPT, INDIA, PAKISTAN 
AND CEYLON 


FAR EAST AND AUSTRALASIA 





LONDON-104-7 LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3 


TOWER BUILDING, WATER ST., LIVERPOOL: 75 BOTHWELL ST., GLASGOW 
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ESTABLISHED 1824 


SCOTTISH UNION 


AND 


NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE BUSINESS ARE TRANS- 
ACTED AND ENQUIRIES ARE CORDIALLY INVITED AT 
ANY OF THE COMPANY’S BRANCHES OR AGENCIES 


London Office: NORTHGATE HOUSE, 20/24 MOORGATE, E.C.2 


Head Office: 35 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, 
EDINBURGH, 2 

















ALCOHOLIC EXCESS |Physically. Perfect 


wasthe opinion givenby 
George Cathcart, M.D., 








THE BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION LTD. 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


There is no doubt that, owing to existing 
conditions, there is an increasing tendency 
to rely unduly upon the effect of Alcoholic 
Stimulants. 

This treatment, which can be taken without 
interference with the ordinary routine of daily 
life, entirely obviates the necessity for stimu- 
lants, and, whilst perfectly harmless, acts as a 
revivifying tonic, building up the tissues and 
invigorating the whole nervous system. 

Particulars and advice can be sent to all 
parts of the country and abroad, under plain 
sealed cover. 


—TEAR OUT AND POST———_ 
A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd., 

6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, 
Tei. WEL. 5832 LONDON, W.1 


Please send me, without obligation, descriptive 
Treatise. 


after a strict examina- 
tion of F. H.C. Woollas- 
ton, shown here. Edin- 
burgh-born DrCathcart 
(famous as the founder } 
of the Henry Wood 
Promenade Concerts) } 


the eminent men to] 
advocateand personally | 
recommend Maxalding } 
as a natural and safe 
way to physical fitness. | 


F. H. C. Woollaston 


| 
(professionally known | 
as Court Saldo and | 
Principal of Maxalding) 
arranges training 
routines to meet indivi- 
dual requirements and 
conducts postal courses 
toall parts of the world. 


ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


giving a cross-section of the type of cases handled 
over the past forty-two years will be sent, post free, 





to any part of the world on receipt of the applicant’s 
| NAME, ADDRESS, AGE AND OCCUPATION. 


oouueens|MAXALDING (BI8) 


sesseseeeeeeee | SHEPHERDSWELL, DOVER, KENT 


ADDERED 60.0:.0 cccccccvcccocee cos 








An Inescapable Fact 


¥f you transgress against the laws of nature, you will be hurt. If 
you offend against the laws of the country, you will be punished. 
These are inescapable facts. It is also true that if you can only 
afford the bare necessities of life, you cannot pay for anything else. 


The G.B.I. has taken steps to provide those of 
its beneficiaries who live on a bare minimum with 
some of the simple, but to others essential, 
amenities of life. A wireless set or a gramophone, 
a library subscription, books, magazines, good 
clothing, warm bedding. 


In old age, when physical freedom of action is handicapped, 
these count for so much. Will you recognise this inescapable 
fact and help us to provide the extras? 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 





INSTITUTION 


58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 











BY APPOINTMENT 
CIGAR MERCHANTS 
TO H.M. THE Kine 


First 
Favourites! 


Put it down to purity of leaf: to cool, even smoking: 

or to rigid exclusion of artificial flavouring: the fact 

Pig 4 remains that John Cotton tobacco in pipe or cigarette 

4/14 an oz. has that something which satisfies. And its record as a 
John Cotton 


. first favourite for 180 years proves that the satisfaction 
No. 1 Cigarettes r ° 
3/10 for 20. is a lasting one. 


Made in Edinburgh since 





Final in 1793.. 
SUPREME TODAY 


For over 150 years discerning men and women 
have found the ideal hairdressing and tonic in 
Rowland’s Macassar Oil. Besides dressing the 
hair perfectly, Rowland’s Macassar Oil gives 
it vitality and invigorates the scalp. 


ROWLAND’S 


MACASSAR OIL 


if 


int 


know that *RETEX 


» ad > 
Hn 














PT) | OF Provence 
x» : 3 cy | 9/- 
ACHILLE SERRE =. | nd LANGE WMPRESSION 


3 WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD. 
BRANCHES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CENTRES Edinburgh and London 




















THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO. LTD., 
POOLE, DORSET. Telephone. POOLE 818 


SCOTLAND'S HARDEST WEARING CLOTH 


Obtainable through good Bespoke 
Tailors at Home and Overseas 





The “ excitement” of ¢ crime 
oo for much of the foolish behaviour of the gangs of youths in the East End 
of London 

We lose no opportunity to win these “‘ drifters °—good material which, under the influence 
of our Youth Organisations, can be trained to responsible Christian citizenship and leadershi ip. 
Although our attendances at Sunday Schools and Youth Clubs are over 3000, we MU; 
EXPAND to cope with the ever-increasing numbers who will join if we have the facilities. 

The material is here—please help us to mould it. 


The The Rev. Ronald F. W. Bollom 
as! Pn aan 
583E Commercial Road 
MISSION Stepney, London, E.1 


Send postcard for free copy of “The East End Star” (Illustrated) 
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CONSTABLE 


The People of 
South Africa 


SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN 


Map. 20s. 


10 Orange Street London W.C.2 








“Here, in a nutshell, is Mrs Millin’s diagnosis of the South African situation. Mrs 
Millin writes with compassion for all sides, with fairness and with human under- 
standing. The whites of South Africa hang doggedly on to the tail of an angry 
buffalo. Mrs Millin’s sharp-edged portrait of their predicament provides the best 
available introduction to a situation both momentous and acute, and deserves to be 
widely read.” 

ELspeTH Huxiey (Time and Tide). 


The 


Carriage _ Hydrangeas 
L. T. GC. ROLT | MICHAEL HAWORTH-BOOTH 


Illustrated. 255. 
Illustrated. 20s. 
** If you like the hydrangea then do get 
hold of a copy of this book, which will 


Horseless | 


“What a delight it is to read a specialist | 


book, aimed at the motoring enthusiast, | 
and to find it written in such an excellent 

style! The illustrations admirably fulfil | 
their function vis-a-vis the text, and must | 
comprise one of the best pictorial records 


tell you how to grow hydrangeas in your 
garden, how to have them in tubs and 
vases, how to use them as cut flowers, 
how to be able to force them in your 


| greenhouse and, in fact, all the things 





that you have always wanted to know 
about this very lovely shrub.” 


W. E. SHEWELL-Cooper 
The Shell Magazine. (East Anglian Daily Times). 


of the growth of the motor-car ever to 
appear in one volume.” 


Saints 
and Parachutes 


JOHN MILLER 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


Liewtenant Commander John Miller was one of the first winners of the George 

Cross. In this remarkable book he describes, side by side with his terrifying 

wartime experiences in dealing with unexploded but “ live” landmines, his spiritual 

progress from his schooldays on, an adventure of the spirit undertaken in a search 
for a stable belief and a contented philosophy. 
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By Appointment Clock Specialists to H.M. The King 


HAMILTON & INCHES 
QUAICHS 


Reproductions in Silver of this 
ancient Scottish drinking vessel are 
once more available in many sizes. 





£2: 7: 6 33" - + £7210: 0 z 
£54235 4 o- 7 £9: 15: § 4 
£3:°9" § ant". = Mie: "3:* 2 
These prices include purchase tax. Export orders delivered free of tax i 





Diamond Merchants. Gold and Silversmiths 


88 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 2 


BETES) SE) BSS 5 BB 


Es 
Babsebseee bea bbib estab babesbsbsbesbsbabsbsbcbsbbsbestcbsbsbsb bh 
Printed in Great Britain 








s jeer purpose of signs is to tell 
without words. Here is a sign 


known to connoisseurs since 1742. 
It stands for a whisky as soft as the 
dew, with a heart of softly-glowing 
fire. As noble a Scotch as any 
that ever came out of Scotland. 





WHITE HORSE 


Scotch Whisky 


Maximum Prices :— Bottles 35/-, 4-Bottles 18/3, 4-Bottles 9/6, 
Miniature Bottles 3/8 as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association. 
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OMAN ADVENTURE. 


BY KENNETH MACKINNON. 


DuRING the winter of 1949-50 
our enemies in the Oman, the 
locusts, gave us a wide berth. 
But the previous season, when 
there was no chance to make 
preparations to meet them, the 
locust swarms appeared in this 
most eastern part of Arabia and 
bred on the Trucial Coast and 
probably far inland, where only 
the Bedouin roam. The following 
December we anticipated the 
pests with bait and vehicles, but 
again they only proved their 
elusiveness. These desert locusts 
are as capricious as the sudden 
rains that bring green life to the 
fringes of the Rub’ Al Khali 
desert, and it is perhaps some- 
where in that vast empty quarter 
of Arabia that the dreaded 
swarming starts; but most of 
this terra incognita, for political 
reasons, remains inaccessible. 

The locust officer has a strange 
oceupation, and sometimes it 
needs more than vanishing locust 
swarms to preserve him from 


inactivity and the relative com- 
fort of headquarters. The sur- 
vivors are usually those who, 
with the help of some particular 
interest, have become connois- 
seurs of those wild places that 
might otherwise impair their 
morale or stimulate a convivial 
thirst. 

It was during a blank period 
of the Oman winter, when hardly 
a wing-beat of the enemy dis- 
turbed the blue skies, that I 
began a collection of plants and 
birds. Not many naturalists 
have visited the Oman and the 
prospects of pioneering were 
bright. In all the dreary ex- 
panses of Arabia it is only this 
remote corner, which lies close 
to Persia and Baluchistan, that 
has borrowed birds and flowers 
from these fairer neighbours to 
brighten occasionally its own 
barren rocks and sand. 

For me the Arabian scene has 
few charms. Her sun, bent 
slowly on exterminating all life, 

Q 








482 


is more cruel than any sun I 
have known, and the brief toler- 
ance of dawn only emphasises 
the burning hours to follow. 
The evening brings some relief 
and a moment in which to 
wonder at the touches of tender- 
ness and colour that lie among 
the sands and the mountains, 
but that is merely a respite 
before the morrow, which is 
unvarying in its wicked bright- 
ness and its heat. Only a few 
weary specialists dare endure 
the Arabian summer, sustained 
by refrigerators and fans; and 
to escape the heat even the 
Bedouin travel by night. 
Where, then, is this magic of 
Arabia that inspires the poet, 
the writer, and the traveller ? 
Perhaps it is drawn from her 
people, some curious and spon- 
taneous comradeship (which one 


never feels among Africans), as 
if all must seek a common 
refuge from the prevailing harsh- 


ness. It makes bearable the 
cruelty of the long days and 
lends to the thousand and one 
nights an enduring charm. 
There are those, too, who have 
been tantalised by that astonish- 
ing beauty and grace of person 
which in happy moments sound 
an echo from times that have 
been lost to the western world 
for more than twenty centuries. 
All this provokes a nostalgia 
which is nothing if not romantic 
—la poésie de sable—and English- 
men when they dare to leave 
England behind fall easy victims. 

But the winter is here, and in 
Oman, thank God, the climate 
then is almost perfect. In an 
unguarded moment I once even 
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permitted the environs of Al 
Kharran to remind me of Sussex 
in the spring, a pensive linger- 
ing quality in the atmosphere 
one early morning that tugged 
strangely at the heart-strings. 
So it needed little of the mad- 
ness of approaching March to 
make Haines, my colleague, ven- 
ture out with me on a recce 
from Sharjah, where he had 
been confined for weeks and, like 
me, dreaming of the mountains 
that stretch from Ras al 
Khaimah to the Musandam 
Peninsula. The wild Shihu, 
whose origin and language are 
still unknown, lived in those 
mountains as yet untrodden by 
Europeans. But neither of us 
was particularly interested in 
the Shihu, a name that lends 
itself to limerick-making. 

We left Sharjah on February 
the 19th with a sigh of relief 
to be rid of the smells of the 
stinking creek in which at times 
our headquarters almost stood. 
A headquarters with two en- 
trances is always a puzzle. If 
indeed the front entrance (since 
we had a certain prestige to 
maintain) lay on the creek side, 
then it was impossible not to 
notice the candid exposure of 
nature in the raw at all times of 
the day. One paused delicately 
at the words ‘front entrance’ 
and hastily substituted ‘ other 
way in.’ ‘The second entrance 
began life as a ramshackle tin 
gate that was demolished so 
often by the local lorry-drivers 
that it became merely an ugly 
lateral gap. It is demoralising 
not to know which is your front 
gate, but at least the Sharjah 
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cats never worried about such 
fine distinctions and their exits 
and entrances were quite un- 
conventional, our washroom 
being a favourite thoroughfare. 
It is surprising what a loud noise 
a twelve-bore shot-gun makes 
in an enclosed courtyard during 
the still hours. One festive 
night I missed two of the brutes 
at point-blank range, but bagged 
them the following night. On 
the successful occasion my first 
shot brought forth a wild-eyed 
colleague who possibly had been 
hoping for a suicide to enliven 
mess conversation. He was not 


impressed that my drying bird- 
skins were at last safe. 

So, leaving the squalor and 
the enduring refuse heaps of 
Sharjah to the stolid contempla- 
tion of its Arab-Persian-Baluchi 
inhabitants, we struck east into 


the cleaner sands, and soon the 
peculiar stimulating odour of 
the salt flats was tingling in our 
nostrils. The February breeze 
was cool, the sky uncompromis- 
ingly pale azure, and our libera- 
tion from confinement put us in 
holiday mood. 

Soon the castle of Ajman lay 
a few miles to our left. Its 
handsome owner will doubtless 
go down in local history as 
the sporting sheikh. He hunts 
gazelle and bustard, but recently 
he pursued bigger game—nomad 
raiders from the hinterland 
carrying off some of his women. 
That hunt took him far inland, 
but while the ladies were being 
surrendered more raiders crept 
into Ajman and enjoyed them- 
selves cutting several throats. 
Security hardly existed, and 
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any man carrying a rifle was a 
possible enemy. Haines was in 
a small party that had been 
threatened back to Sharjah a 
few days previously and the 
whole area was probably about 
as safe as London. 

That evening we arrived at 
the irrigated garden of palms 
and lucerne at Al Kharran, and 
pitched our tent in the court- 
yard of a dwelling that belonged 
to the Sheikh of Debai. 

On the morrow Haines and I 
returned in our vehicles along 
the Sharjah track for seventeen 
miles, and made a reconnaissance 
across the sandhills that lie to 
the south of Ras al Khaimah. 
I suppose vehicles must have 
crossed these hills before, al- 
though we thought we were 
pioneering until tyre - marks 
showed up in the heart of them. 
The highest of the hills cannot 
be less than six hundred feet, 
and I should not care to explore 
them again even with my friend 
at the wheel of the jeep. The 
Chevrolet lorry almost stood on 
end during those perilous sliding 
descents, and the Yemeni driver 
seemed maddeningly oblivious 
of the risks he was taking. I 
prayed that locusts might never 
breed there, but would favour 
more southern areas. 

These sandhills through which 
we wound our way for twenty- 
two miles are probably unique 
in Arabia. The December rains 
had produced delightful flowers, 
covering the reddish surfaces 
with golden ragwort, a bright- 
red dock, trefoil, and a host 
of tiny annuals then at their 
zenith. By late afternoon a 
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white ragged robin was suddenly 
blossoming. There were birds, 
wintering wheatears of several 
kinds, and flocks of skylarks. 
Tiny finch larks paraded in the 
sky uttering their monotonous 
little phrase, not to be com- 
pared with the joyous song of 
the crested lark that delighted 
me one evening at the back of 
Sharjah. 
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My plant press was bulging 
by the time we made our last 
hair-raising slide down on to 
the plain as the sun was setting. 
In a few months the red sand- 
hills would be naked and almost 
lifeless, except for the reptile, 
the small rodent, and a few 
hardy shrubs and insects. No 
man would venture to cross 
those burning wastes. 
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I did not wish to revisit this 
area until after the lapse of 
several days, and that evening 
in the tent we discussed a 
programme to fill the interval. 
Haines wished to climb the 
mountains solo and walk over 
to the opposite coast, and that 
seemed to me a trifle too 
ambitious. My own horizon was 
a floral one, but I also badly 
wanted a chukor for the British 


Museum. The Shihu were left 
entirely out of our calculations. 

Let me explain this chukor 
business. In Arabia there are 
two known species of chukor 
partridge, the Arabian chukor 
and the rarer Philby’s chukor, 
both large handsome birds con- 
fined to the southern fringing 
mountains of the peninsula. The 
Arabian chukor ranges as far 
east as Muscat, where, how- 
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ever, its status is unknown. 
But a third kind now steps 
timidly on to the canvas. In 
the British Museum there is an 
old specimen, with clipped wings, 
of the chukor found on the 
opposite coast in Persia. It is 
labelled ‘Muscat’ and is the 
only one claiming Arabian origin 
—or was it brought over from 
Persia in a dhow and sold in 
the souk? That was the prob- 
lem, a purely ornithological one, 
that interested me. I wanted 
to establish one more z00- 
geographical link with Persia 
and the palwarctic regions. 

As Haines might well have 
added, why such a song and 
dance about it when they all 
taste the same in the pot 
anyhow. One must, however, 
make allowances for naturalists 
and the academic problems that 
excite them, while commiser- 
ating with the chukor, a noble 
bird that might cackle with 
rage if it divined one’s inten- 
tions to lay it to rest in a 
drawer highly charged with 
paradichlorbenzine in the Bird 
Room of the British Museum. 

Eventually Haines and I found 
a compromise in an agreeable 
programme, even if it was a 
trifle vague in intention. Next 
morning saw us at Ras al 
Khaimah, the headquarters of 
a small coastal sheikhdom and 
joined to the mainland by a 
narrow isthmus. The sheikh, 
One-Eyed Wonder, lived in a 
ramshackle castle that looked 
romantic if one viewed it from 
a distance and preferably from 
between two date-palms. 

It was not the Wonder’s 
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custom to make a fuss over 
locust officers, and on looking 
us over as he stood before his 
front door it appeared to me 
that his sound eye was un- 
commonly neutral. We felt a 
trifle redundant, but no more 
so than we would have felt in 
certain quarters in Sharjah. Oil, 
without doubt, inspired far more 
interest than a possible invasion 
of locusis. 

One-Eyed Wonder was a small 
man with an untidy face and a 
soft voice. The softness of his 
voice must have been deceptive. 
He once caught an enemy in a 
palm garden near the neigh- 
bouring and hostile village of 
Rum, and calmly ordered him to 
be wrought to the same visual 
condition as himself. 

After strained greetings by 
means of which the Wonder was 
informed in four different phrases 
that we were in good health, 
and well, and happy, and for 
all this, thank God, I, slightly 
irritated by his lack of courtesy 
in not asking us inside, launched 
briskly into the reason for our 
visit. We wished to go up the 
coast as far as possible by 
vehicle, collecting plants en route 
and, if possible, going a short 
way into the hills. 

The Wonder mentally blinked, 
retired a few paces, and initi- 
ated a whispering campaign with 
his retainers. Whispering is 
quite a pastime with the Trucial 
sheikhs, and it gives one an 
opportunity of studying their 
profiles when they forget to 
cover their utterances with a 
discreet hand. These secret de- 
liberations may only be instruc- 
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tions to serve the inevitable 
pineapple with plates and spoons 
and not in its original tin. 
However, many a promising 
scheme must have been hissed 
into a slave’s ear how to palm 
off some oily-looking ground on 
the smooth young men that 
grace Sharjah and Debai and 
float elegantly from sheikh to 
sheikh on their missions of 
finance but hardly of corruption. 
Oil was always a favourite topic 
with the Wonder. Was it not 
maddening to contemplate the 
vast sums being coined down in 
Qatar and Kuwait way by some 
of the other sheikhs. Alas! he 
might have added, but the will 
of Allah—that obtuse deity— 
had only provided Ras al 
Khaimah with some wretched 
date gardens, some stinking fish, 
and a small port that was 
rapidly silting up. 

What the Wonder whispered 
on this oceasion I shall never 
know, but I suspect that pine- 
apples were not on the agenda. 
Perhaps I am doing him an 
injustice and he really felt too 
embarrassed to refuse our re- 
quest to visit what he claimed 
as dependencies. Trucial politics 
are involved. 

The Wonder finally emerged 
from the shadows of his castle 
wall and presented us with an 
armed retainer. He was to act 
as our guardian, and he leapt 
quickly into the back of the jeep. 
With a grimace that might have 
been a smile the Wonder assured 
us that anyway our two Sharjah 
askaris, Partridge and Sand- 
grouse, knew quite well where 
we might go in safety. After a 
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brief thanks and farewell we 
headed back for the isthmus 
while the Sheikh of Ras al 
Khaimah glided back into his 
lair. 

We did not then know how 
far we could go along the coast 
track. It turned out to be 
reasonably good, and nothing 
was said until the Wonder guard 
pointed out the village of Rum, 
which was still on bad terms 
with Ras al Khaimah. We 
hardly expected to get beyond 
this point, where the hills thrust 
out a deceptive thumb towards 
the sea. But the track con- 


tinued along low ground and 
new vistas opened up as we 
gaily proceeded. I stopped ocea- 
sionally to grab a strange plant 
and once to shoot a small bird, 
and Haines spied out possible 
or impossible routes up the 


mountains. 

These coastal hamlets with 
their palm gardens and patches 
of springing cereals resembled 
the settled Batinah coast east 
of Muscat, except that here the 
mountains, some of them more 
than 5000 feet high, towered 
close on our right hand, grimly 
aloof above the friendly cultiva- 
tions. Twenty-seven miles from 
Al Kharran we reached the 
pleasant village of Sha’am, a 
dependency claimed by Ras al 
Khaimah. Just beyond Sha’am, 
cliffs came almost to meet the 
water’s edge, leaving a gap of 
sandy strand where perhaps a 
jeep might go. This, said the 
Wonder guard, was the end of 
the road. 

People ran out as we drove 
beside the calm sea and stopped 
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before the centre of the village. 
The welcome there was friendly, 
but full of curiosity. Leaving 
the Wonder guard to explain 
our presence we congratulated 
ourselves on the discovery of 
this isolated little paradise with 
its sea and mountains, shady 
palm gardens and friendly fisher- 
folk. Here was the long-week- 
end haven par excellence, far 
removed from the disgusting 
smells and the permanent refuse- 
dumps of Sharjah. En route, 
hardly noticeable, had been the 
low stone dwellings that stood 
well back from the fishing ham- 
lets and seemed empty and 
desolate under the shadows of 
the foothills, like remote habita- 
tions of the dead. In Arabia it 
is foolish to dream, but her sun 
has turned better heads than 
mine. 

Recently a new sheikh had 
been appointed to Sha’am by 
the One-Eyed Wonder, and 
although he was not immedi- 
ately forthcoming we asked 
permission to stay the night, 
perhaps even two or three, and 
this was cheerfully approved 
with an air of authority by an 
Arab wearing a cerise shirt. 
Our lorry was sent back to 
Al Kharran to bring up all 
the kit. 

It was then eleven o’clock on 
a perfect morning, and with 
visions of fauna and flora I 
suggested an excursion behind 
the village and up a wadi 
which seemed to disappear into 
mighty cliffs a few miles away. 
We took the Wonder guide and 
Cerise Shirt and went up the 
stony valley in the jeep, until 
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the going became too rough and 
we continued on foot. On both 
sides of us some of the long 
stone dwellings emerged at the 
foot of the surrounding hills: 
near to them were small terraced 
cultivations reclaimed from 
eternal stones and boulders and 
lying fallow and deserted. One 
old man with a cheerful smile 
appeared from nowhere and 
accompanied us with mild curi- 
osity, which changed to surprise 
when I charged after a butterfly. 
Haines watched my antics with 
alarm, and announced his inten- 
tion there and then of climbing 


‘up the mountain-side solo until 


I had recovered my poise. He 
felt embarrassed watching me 
publicly creeping from boulder 
to boulder, bent double in the 
concentrated pursuit of a small 
white insect that ever skipped 
ahead as I swore and gasped 
after it, turning my ankles 
among the rough stones. With 
a disgusted shrug my friend 
grabbed his stick and went up 
the hillside like a chamois, while 
I shrieked with triumph as my 
net at last descended on its 
victim. 

The Wonder guard, Cerise 
Shirt, and old Rip Van Winkle 
collapsed in the shade of a 
boulder and indulgently pointed 
out passing butterflies to me, 
doubtless commenting on the 
peculiar postures adopted to get 
within striking distance of the 
quarry. Perhaps the Nazranis 
always danced in the sun, pro- 
voked by the most insignificant 
events to caper hither and thither 
waving a gauzy cloth which was 
obviously meant for the harem. 
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However, I was hardened in a 
tough school of collectors, and 
felt no embarrassment in Wadi 
Sha’am, where a delightful hour 
was passed beneath a sun that 
was ever growing hotter. I will 
not inflict the layman with what 
I caught, but the specimens 
filled me with content, and 
when my initial ardour had 
cooled somewhat I was able to 
observe Haines, high above us, 
clinging to some precipice and 
exultantly calling like a moun- 
tain cock. It was with some 
relief that later I saw him join 
the three reclining graces; then 
we strolled back to the jeep. 

I performed further antics by 
stalking, firing at, and missing 
three close-barred sandgrouse, 
then climbed unobtrusively into 
the jeep, and Haines navigated 
us back to Sha’am. About two 
miles from the village there is 
a small rocky hill on the edge 
of the sea, an obvious bathing 
spot ; for it is removed from the 
curious gazes of the public and 
the hill gives an atmosphere 
to an otherwise virgin expanse 
of sand. We drove to it with 
our lunch. The bathe, however, 
was not an entire success; for 
numbers of highly coloured jelly- 
fish, some of them with elaborate 
streamers, seemed bent on 
making this spot their grave- 
yard. As we crept about in the 
shallow water, Haines kept on 
recalling the exact sensation 
and the subsequent prostration 
following a sting from one of 
the streamered ones. 

After lunch the lorry returned 
with the kit. The next item on 
the programme was, we found 
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to our horror, to be a meal with 
the sheikh. Our stifled groans 
put us immediately among the 
unrecorded martyrs. Alas! that 
the romantic aura associated 
with the Arab feast does not 
always materialise! When the 
simple wishes of the guest are 
ignored, then Arab hospitality 
becomes overpowering. 

Now I have a healthy appe- 
tite, and can watch a greasy 
hand with dirt-encrusted nails 
tearing apart a sheep’s head— 
that most dismal object—with- 
out displaying nausea. I am 
inured to the sights and sounds 
of the feast, and can make a 
hole in a mess of rice and meat 
that does not disgrace a Nazrani. 
I can also round off the meal 
with as good a belch as ever 
resounded in Arabia; in fact, 
years of repression have added a 
certain zest to the game. 

Perforce, after a long tiring 
journey, one makes a formal call 
on a dignitary, and collapses on 
a floor the debris of which 
is but thinly disguised. Then 
the long ordeal begins. A whis- 
pered word that an egg or a 
piece of fish quickly prepared 
would almost convert you into 
a true believer is placidly ignored, 
and from the courtyard the 
despairing bleat of a goat, fre- 
quently a deep contralto bleat, 
assures that ancient custom shall 
prevail. There is no alternative 
but to wait a bitter two or 
three hours, and by the time 
the hacked-up animal appears 
the appetite has passed on, you 
are half-dead with fatigue and 
cramped limbs, and sick with 
drinking and refusing small 
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glasses of syrupy tea highly 
charged with tannin. But by 
the will of Allah you will now 
eat what is set before you, and 
you begin by hoping that it is 
not indirectly at the expense of 
the local community, which is 
@ poor one. While you pick at 
the mountain of food your host 
hovers in the background. He 
may be charming company when 
he has relaxed a little, but now 
his servants are not enough to 
do the honours of the feast, so 
there is the host doing the job 
of a head waiter. However, a 
swarm of retainers wait with- 
out, mentally assessing the 
guests’ appetites, and it is for 
them that you and the goat are 
being sacrificed, so let that be 
your comfort. 

In happier and less formal 
circumstances, in the house of 
friends and when the food is 
delicious as it can be in other 
parts of Arabia, the aura of 
romance returns and increases 
in proportion to the meat 
rationing at home. On this 
occasion we were led to the 
sheikh’s house, and food was 
thrust upon us. We did our 
best so as not to cause offence 
and conjured up despairing 
sounds of repletion prior to a 
hasty retreat to the tent and a 
bottle of fruit salts. We had 
camped in a neighbouring palm 
garden and a troop of giggling 
maidens had perched themselves 
on a stone wall to watch us. 
I pointed out to Haines that his 
handsome beard must be causing 
some comment and might en- 
danger our sleeping-quarters, so 
we shooed them off, and they 


darted away with high-pitched 
twitters of merriment. 

Towards sunset some relatives 
brought to us the sheikh’s small 
apathetic son suffering from in- 
flamed eyes, of which flies were 
taking full advantage. Haines 
cleaned him up nicely with 
boracic powder, and the child, 
subdued by pain, was led away 
without a murmur. He was 
just one of God’s unaccountable 
failures, with no reward for 
being permitted to live except 
blindness and a dull-witted exist- 
ence. Perhaps the boy had 
treasures stored up in paradise, 
if this corner of Arabia has not 
been excluded from the celestial 
registers. 

Early the following morning 
we outlined a simple programme 
to the Sheikh of Sha’am. We 
wished to go to a certain slope 
of the hills near Wadi Galila, a 
few miles from Sha’am. I had 
seen the rich vegetation among 
its grey rocks, and it promised 
@ way up to the big mountains 
behind—for Haines. The sheikh 
agreed to this proposal and gave 
us his own son as guide, and 
we set off in the jeep with 
our Sharjah askari, Sandgrouse. 
I left the Wonder guide behind 
for no other reason than that 
the sheikh’s son was the man on 
the spot and might be more 
helpful. Arrived at the foot of 
the hills by cutting across the 
stony country away from the 
vehicle track, we parked the 
jeep under an Ilb tree. I began 
zealously to gather plants, and 
Haines, as was his wont, galloped 
up the hillside and disappeared. 
For the first half-hour I kept 
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only a few hundred yards from 
the jeep, searching among the 
rocks for tiny flowers, while the 
two Arabs sat quietly gazing 
into space, of which there was 
an ample supply to keep them 
occupied. Not another soul was 
in sight. Finally, wishing to 
follow Haines, I called the 
sheikh’s son and we climbed to 
about the thousand-foot level. 
We were about to emerge on a 
plateau when my guide lagged 
behind, pointed down the hill, 
and said we should return. He 
shrugged his shoulders when I 
asked him why, and I told him 
if he was tired he could go back 
by himself. The plateau looked 
promising and I was not going 
to retire without a reason. There 
are plenty of obvious ways of 
warning people when they are 
in danger. I continued, and 
when I reached the plateau the 
sheikh’s son had disappeared 
and I gave him no further 
thought. In a slight depression 
there were two Ib trees and a 
patch of green barley, with some 
miserable stone huts nearby. 
A flock of goats was browsing 
among the rocks with a funereal 
woman and a youth in attend- 
ance. There was no wind and 
it was very quiet and sunny. 
From the plateau’s edge my eye 
followed the narrow strip of 
coast patterned in small wadis, 
palm gardens, and salt flats all 
the way to the towers of Ras 
al Khaimah, hazy in the dis- 
tance. The main mountain mass, 
however, seemed scarcely nearer, 
and another steep hillside led to 
a ridge beyond which I could 
not see. Then Haines appeared, 


looking very business-like with 
his stout stick. As we talked 
together, the funereal goat- 
woman began shouting in the 
high-pitched rasping voice which 
must be responsible for the easy 
divorce laws of Islam. It was 
obvious that I should have to 
go much higher before I found 
any real change of flora, but 
Haines said he had flushed a 
pair of partridge-like birds which 
I thought must have been seesee 
or chukor. I immediately be- 
came keen to know which they 
were. 

A second woman now joined 
the first vocalist, and the fury 
of sound increased. The two 
screamers advanced slightly, and 
Haines and I exchanged glances. 
I believe a faint current of 
apprehension passed between us 
as we looked at the beckoning 
ridge beyond. It was perhaps 
time to go, but we went up 
instead of down. The goat- 
women appeared to have ex- 
hausted themselves and watched 
us in silence as we started 
climbing. It was strenuous 
going to the next ridge, and 
when we came to the top we 
looked down. into a sheltered 
ravine and found yet another 
hillside beyond, leading to a 
third ridge. We followed our 
second ridge up to the right and 
came to a small plateau with 
some square yards of barley. 
The hillsides were now empty 
and deserted, but stone cairns 
were dotted about above us and 
goat paths were just discernible 
among the rocks. Far below 
and to the west there were 
other bright patches of cultiva- 
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tion on the narrow fiat areas 
that succeeded the first foot- 
hills. They seemed pathetic 
amid the barren rocks, and it 
dawned on me that their owners 
must be from the dismal habita- 
tions at the foot of the hills 
facing the sea. I said to Haines 
that we might be in the country 
of the Shihu. Of water there 
was no sign. 

The last lap was a short one, 
and beyond this third ridge we 
scented the climax. We soon 
reached the top and stood on 
the edge of a precipice looking 
down at the source of Wadi 
Galila some two thousand five 
hundred feet below. Straight 
across space rose a gigantic 
wall of rock that ascended sheer 
to the high mountains. To the 
right the precipice wound round, 
and a knife-edged ridge made 


a bleak endeavour to join the 
object of our goal, but broke 
up into a hundred jagged and 


formidable minor peaks. Tired 
and thirsty, we enjoyed a quiet 
rest by a cairn of stones, 
and I found a maroon-flowered 
succulent in a rock crevice. 

It was four o’clock when we 
began the descent, changing our 
route so as to include a sun- 
trapped and greener ravine with 
emerald patches of herbs and 
grass among the rocks. As we 
meandered down we spotted two 
men coming up fast towards us, 
one carrying a rifle. We went 
down to meet them until within 
plain view of one another we 
all halted at the same moment. 
The grizzled veteran with the 
rifle had a mean, vicious face; 
an old vulture of the hills with, 
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I felt sure, all the propensities 
of that bird. His young com- 
panion had wide staring eyes 
devoid of all expression, and in 
one hand he carried a straight 
sword in its sheath. Haines 
and I began to feel uncomfort- 
able, and I bleated an optimistic 
“God be with you,” which 
invoked a grunt. The old Vul- 
ture stared suspiciously at us, 
clutched his rifle, and asked 
what we were doing. My reply 
in the worst Arabic, that we 
were just having a look at this 
pleasant land, sounded a bit thin. 
The Vulture drew nearer and 
stretched out a claw for Haines’s 
binoculars. He examined his 
native haunts, but did not seem 
very impressed with what he 
saw. The next question was 
ominous. Had we any guns. 
Yes, indeed we had. Haines 
had a nice little revolver in the 
tent at Sha’am, and my shot- 
gun was lying inert in the jeep. 
Something was obviously going 
to happen in a few moments. 

The pair of them made sud- 
denly as if to depart up the 
ravine. Haines stepped away 
from me and I stood where I 
was, vaguely hoping they were 
going in peace. In a flash the 
old Vulture swung round and 
pointed his rifle at us at fif- 
teen yards range. The weapon 
hovered between Haines and 
me, while he shouted violently, 
repeating the word ‘down’ and 
working himself into a passion. 
Never would I, carrying a butter- 
fly net, dispute with such a 
person, so I dropped the net and 
Haines his stick and we raised 
our hands simultaneously. 
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I remember thinking this was 
really It. Many times in a 
brigand-infested Abyssinia I had 
wondered what a hold-up would 
be like and what I should do. 
And here it was all arranged 
in the perfect setting and with 
as fine a pair of brigands as one 
could wish. I thought I was 
reasonably calm, if a painful 
silence could so be interpreted, 
and I watched the swordsman 
with far more respect than the 
baboon-like antics of the Vul- 
ture, who might have been 
covering an army rather than 
two unarmed men. The sword 
still stayed in its sheath. 

At least there appeared 
nothing we could do. Haines 
had mentioned some reminis- 
cences a8 @ paratrooper, so I 
wondered if he had anything 
brilliant up his sleeve for such 
an occasion, and was thankful 
when he had not, for I am such 
a bad shot with a stone. I 
wondered vaguely whether it 
was just going to be a straight 
murder or a mere robbery, and 
we were not left long in doubt. 

At a word from the Vulture 
his companion went round be- 
hind Haines and helped him 
out of his bush-jacket, then 
made him take off boots and 
socks, the latter being taken 
possibly for the harem. Haines 
remarked that it looked as if 
we had ‘had it’; I cannot 
remember what other words 
passed between us before we 
were howled down by the. Vul- 
ture. It was my turn next. 
Off came my sports jacket, 
the condition of which can 
only be described as mellow. I 
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removed my stockings, which 
I am glad to say had holes in 
them. Then the wretch fingered 
my shirt much as a woman 
fingers material at a sale, but 
the fraying at the neck seemed 
to put him off and he made 
me a present of it. He took 
the cyanide bottle from the 
jacket pocket and stared dully 
at its contents, which included 
a white butterfly. I thought 
of a monkey at the zoo, then 
tried to summon the bottle 
back by mentioning the word 
poison, but the Vulture gave 
such a yell of rage that I had 
instant visions of an extra pile 
of stones on the hillside and let 
my precious specimens go with 
a@ mere sigh of regret. 

The swordsman went over to 
a rock and began looking over 
Haines’s property more closely, 
and to our astonishment offered 
him back his pipe and wallet. 
This gesture was squashed im- 
mediately by the Vulture, who 
indicated the binoculars which 
were still lying near Haines, and 
we lost those too. This marked 
the climax, and pointing down 
the ravine, but still covering us 
with the rifle in one hand, the 
Vulture ordered us to go quickly. 
Haines said we should keep well 
apart, and turning round we 
made ourselves very scarce, 
jumping from boulder to boulder. 
I expected a bullet to help us 
along, but remembered later how 
expensive they were. 

Such was the ignominy of our 
adventure that we had little to 
say on the downward journey. 
It became rapidly rougher and 
steeper as the ravine narrowed 
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down to Wadi Galila. In my 
gym shoes I was ahead of 
Haines, who was climbing un- 
comfortably with bare feet in 
boots. Suddenly right at my 
feet there was a loud squawk, a 
whirr of wings, and a chukor 
leapt up and skimmed round a 
boulder up a side ravine. I just 
had time to note its grey colour 
and black flank-stripes mixed 
with rufous, a character of the 
special chukor for which I was 
seeking. Forgetting all our woes 
T let out an excited yell, but 
Haines, clumping along behind, 
only added yet another colour 
to the departed bird. Such was 
my one and only glimpse of a 
chukor in the Oman. 

We were in deep shadow when 
we emerged into Wadi Galila, 
and very close to some of 
the sinister habitations. A dog 
barked as we approached, and 
since there was no escape we 
called out for water. An old 
man and a boy brought some 
in a tin, and we sat down 
and drank and smoked a cigar- 
ette which somehow had been 
left to us. After resting a few 
minutes we resumed our way, 
and soon about a dozen people 
emerged from a large village on 
the opposite side of the wadi 
and came running towards us. 
They carried sticks and battle- 
axes. I experienced a sink- 
ing sensation and remarked to 
Haines that we ought to be very 
polite, and he snappily advised 
me not to walk so fast. The 
battle-axers arrived panting, but 
seemed quite friendly ; indeed, 
considering how we gushed over 
them they could hardly have 
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been anything else. We kept 
shaking hands and walking 
briskly at the same time, and 
they grinned as I made some 
trite remark about the weather 
and the dryness of the fields. 
One man with a rifle stood on 
the path and scowled at us as 
he waved his hand for us to 
proceed. 

As we neared the jeep I began 
to feel despondent. Women were 
perched like black crows on all 
the rocks above and the crowd 
increased, many of them carry- 
ing rifles. It was by now 
obvious what had happened, 
We turned a corner and saw the 
jeep. I walked up to it with 
a beating heart, and my worst 
fears were realised. Everything 
of ours had gone: the two shot- 
guns, the camera, the plant 
press and all the food, and the 
spare-parts box was smashed 
open. We turned to look at the 
armed men standing round in 
silence, and then the sheikh’s 
son came forward grinning. I 
felt a desperate urge to hit him, 
but merely asked where was the 
Sharjah askari. He swept a 
hand towards Sha’am. I asked 
where my guns were, and, still 
grinning, he replied that the 
bedu had taken everything. 
This we could well believe; for 
one of them was at that moment 
staring impudently into our now 
empty tin of biscuits. 

Helpless and weary, Haines 
and I climbed into the jeep 
while the sheikh’s son and two 
strangers jumped in behind. 
With relief we heard the engine 
come to life, and we pulled out 
slowly from beneath the tree. 
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One of the armed men in the 
back now pointed up the wadi 
in the direction from which we 
had just come and it looked as 
if they were going to take us 
back to the large village. I said 
as much, but Haines thought 
we were lucky to be alive. 
Then just as I was trying to 
adjust myself to the idea of 
being kidnapped or held to 
ransom, the fellow behind leant 
over and swung his arm towards 
the sea, and Haines pulled the 
jeep round. 

We drove straight for the 
hamlet of Galila, dropped the 
two men with rifles, and sped 
back to Sha’am. A large crowd 
had gathered outside the sheikh’s 
house, and the sheikh looked 
worried and ineffectual. 

The rest may be told briefly. 
We breathed threats, cursed 
everybody, and even mentioned 
the British Navy. We were 
very bad-tempered, although 
Haines continued to treat the 
eyes of the sheikh’s small son, 
which were very much better. 
That night in Sha’am rifles went 
off at regular intervals. 

The next morning, despite 
messages received that we must 
walk back to Ras al Khaimah 
or be shot up, we made a rush 
for it with both vehicles and 
barged through a road-block 
just beyond Galila. Nothing 
else happened, and the stone 
dwellings of the Shihu appeared 
as empty and deserted as when 
we had come. 

At Ras al Khaimah the One- 
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Eyed Wonder glided out and 
greeted us suavely. I was, I 
am afraid, rude to him and 
insisted we went into his lair 
by leading the way myself. A 
tin of pears was opened and we 
gobbled them up while the 
Wonder went about clutching 
himself and others in a frenzy 
of whispered conferences. We 
gave him a list of the missing 
property, and I insisted it was 
entirely the fault of his guide, 
and the sheikh’s son, who was 
not grinning quite so broadly. 
We had also brought the in- 
significant Sheikh of Sha’am 
with us, and I ended up by 
feeling sorry for him because he 
looked so stupid. 

A few hours later the Political 
Agent at Sharjah took swift 
action and sent a message to 
the Wonder that disturbed him 
considerably. The Sheikh of 
Sharjah now joined in the fray 
and rushed off to see his ally 
at Ras al Khaimah, giving out 
that he was going to inspect 
some palm trees. The pair of 
them must have busied them- 
selves among the Shihu, and 
we heard they had even been 
fired upon. Nevertheless, nearly 
everything was returned within 
a few days, except my camera 
and Haines’s wallet, which con- 
tained some irreplaceable photo- 
graphs. My plant press also 
turned up intact, with all the 
specimens except the most 
interesting one. One thing, 
however, is still missing, the 
chukor. 
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BY BOB STAY. 


In the early summer of 1950 
I sailed across to Holland in 
my 26-foot auxiliary Bermudan 
Cutter Orac. My crew con- 
sisted of my wife Jean, who 
had often cruised with me before, 
and an old friend, Vernon, who 
had long wished to do some 
yachting but had not as yet 
found the opportunity. Orae, 
designed by Dr Harrison Butler, 
is a stoutly built little ship, 
the product of a Whitstable 
yard which has built fine sail- 
ing ships since the days of 
square-riggers and the sailing 
coasters. We had a pleasant 
uneventful crossing of the North 
Sea, and Orac, shining in a 


fresh coat of light battleship 


grey, with red sheer-line and 
boot-topping, and with tanned 
sails, looked a picture as she 
sailed up the Maas to Rotterdam 
that sunny afternoon. 

A fortnight was spent most 
enjoyably cruising in the estu- 
aries and canals of South 
Holland. We wished our stay 
could have been longer: there 
is so much fascinating country 
to explore, and what pleasanter 
mode of travel could be im- 
agined than in one’s own little 
ship. But Vernon’s work 
demanded his presence in Eng- 
land, and in the latter half 
of June we turned home- 
wards, reaching Ostend in fine 
weather without incident. Our 
intention was to sail thence as 


soon as the weather appeared 
favourable. 

The forecast at seven o’clock, 
which we heard as we lay in 
the yacht basin, was “ Wind— 
moderate, south-east,” a fair 
wind for Harwich. The morn- 
ing was fine and calm, the sky 
blue with no evident signs of 
wind. A red-jumpered old fisher- 
man in a blue beret, who strolled 
past as I came on deck, said, 
“* beau temps.”’ It was a lovely 
summer’s morning: all augured 
well for the passage. 

We brought our lines on 
board at 7.30 and set off under 
the motor, slipping out from 
between the pier-heads on to 
a-lovely blue sunlit sea, its 
surface ruffied by a light breeze 
from sou’-west. We hoisted 
sail, and, with Orac curtseying 
gently to a slight swell, set 
course for the Kwinte buoy 
some ten miles out. All hands 
enjoyed a good breakfast— 
porridge, eggs and bacon, toast 
and marmalade—and, after 
washing up, settled down to a 
pleasant sail, myself at the helm, 
Jean and Vernon sunbathing on 
deck. 

The breeze freshened during 
the forenoon and Orac made 
good progress, reaching along 
on the port tack, a joyful 
ripple under her forefoot and a 
bubbling creamy wake stretch- 
ing astern. We were all in 
good spirits, looking forward to 
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@ fine passage home. Vernon 
gave us biscuits and Bovril at 
eleven. Jean said that it was 
like travelling P. & O. 

About mid-day, in the vicinity 
of the Hinder Banks, the wind, 
still from the sou’-west, began 
to gather force and the sea to 
get up. I started to take in 
a reef, but before I had finished 
I decided to take in two. I 
had hardly got the second reef 
down before it became obvious 
in the rapidly rising wind and 
sea that I should have to 
take in my third and last reef 
and lower the jib. This required 
quite an effort, for the yacht 
was now very lively; and as 
she was beginning to take water 
in heavily over the bows I 
hove her to. She lay fairly 


comfortably under the three- 
reefed mainsail with the stay- 


sail eased a couple of hanks 
and lashed a-weather. The size 
of the waves that came rushing 
relentlessly towards us was now 
alarming. Orac took them on 
her weather bow and rose boldly 
over them, but sometimes one 
would break crashing against 
her weather side and drive her 
with a wild lurch to leeward 
into the trough. 

Jean retired to the cabin; 
Vernon and I sat in the cock- 
pit. As the helm was lashed 
down there was nothing to 
do except watch Orac battling 
with these steely, foam-flecked 
monsters as they swept upon 
her in brilliant sunshine, and, 
passing under her, rolled away 
in rank upon rank of foaming 
swells to leeward. Neither of 
us liked looking to windward 
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for long. The size and steep- 
ness of the waves was disturb- 
ing; we preferred to watch 
them rolling away to a tumbling, 
heaving horizon. 

For a time we went below 
and sat with Jean. In the 
cabin the motion did not seem 
so violent as on deck. The 
contrast of being sheltered from 
the wind gave a fictitious sense 
of security. It was strange to 
look at the bookshelf, the wire- 
less, and the shelves with 
all one’s belongings, looking so 
homelike and domestic, and then 
to put one’s head through the 
hatchway and see in what a 
turmoil of wind, waves, and 
foaming water the little vessel 
was afloat. 

At about 2 p.m. the seas 
lost some of their steepness. 
Either the wind had eased or 
we had drifted off the banks 
into deeper water. I let draw, 
but kept the staysail sheeted 
amidships. Away we went at 
considerable speed, the dinghy 
slewing and splashing along 
astern in a shower of spray, 
but still afloat. As Vernon 
had had little sailing experience 
I retained the helm: it was 
necessary from time to time 
to luff to the larger waves. 
In mid-afternoon I saw three 
monsters bearing down upon 
us, the shape of hollow-ground 
razors. Whence they came and 
why so much larger and more 
menacing than their fellows 
I cannot tell. They looked 
hideous. I luffed with consider- 
able apprehension. Orac battled 
through them all in a smother 
of foam and spray. It was 
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an arresting experience, looking 
down from the uplifted stern, 
to see her stab her bowsprit 
into the oncoming wave, and 
then to watch the winch and 
whole foredeck up to the for- 
ward part of the cabin trunk 
disappear in a swirl of water. 

We had hoped that at sun- 
down the wind would moderate 
and give us a calm night. Our 
hopes faded as the sun began 
to pale behind a dirty yellow 
curtain coming up over the 
western horizon. The wind 
lost none of its force. Just 
before six I gave the helm to 
Vernon and went below. The 
noise in the cabin was terrific : 
of wind moaning through the 
rigging, of breaking water, and 
of heavy thuds as we plunged 
into the seas. With ears glued 
to the wireless I was just able 
to hear the weather forecast : 
“Wind strong, veering west in 
night.” This was alarming. On 
the strength of this news Vernon 
and I had a good meal of 
cheese biscuits and whisky ; and 
thus refreshed prepared, not 
without misgivings, to face what- 
ever the night held in store. 
Jean lay on her bunk with no 
desire for food. 

As the light began to fade 
we were cheered to see a large 
lightship right over our bowsprit 
end. She was rising and falling 
in the heavy swell. As we 
rapidly came up with her we 
were able to read Galloper in 
bold white lettering on her 
red sides. We had allowed for 
considerable drift during the 
time we were hove-to, so were 
much encouraged to find that 
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our steering had brought us 
straight to where we were 
aiming. 

As we passed the light-vessel 
close-to, a moderate-sized cargo 
steamer of modern design was 
coming down from the nor’ard. 
She passed us at a few cables’ 
distance. She was pitching 
heavily and taking water over 
her bows to cascade in streams 
from her sides as she rose to 
the seas; sheets of spray were 
flying over her bridge. She 
made a wonderful picture. I 
could not help feeling that, if 
a fair-sized steamer was behav- 
ing like that, Orae was going 
to have her work cut out. 
Nevertheless our spirits were 
raised to think that we were 
dead on course, had sighted 
an English lightship exactly 
where we hoped her to be, 
and were back in English coastal 
waters after being hours alone 
on the tumbling windswept 
waters of the North Sea. And 
there were some crumbs of 
comfort to be derived from 
once more seeing signs of life. 

Looking astern to the Galloper, 
now quickly getting smaller, 
the wide expanse of windswept 
darkening water presented to us 
a hard, depressing appearance in 
the fading light. Ahead a heavy 
dark cloud sped towards us, 
like a thick, dirty blanket, one 
end almost trailing in the water. 
Passing over, it deluged us with 
heavy rain. Then the darkness 
enveloped us, shutting out all 
view. 

The binnacle light was work- 
ing none too well, and the 
compass card was blurred by 
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water; but huddled over the 
binnacle in my oilskins I was 
able to keep the reeling, pitch- 
ing yacht on course. About 
ten we picked up the welcome 
double flash of the Sunk light- 
vessel bearing almost due north. 
The powerful loom of the Galloper 
light - vessel was still visible, 
sending its bright flash into 
the night every thirty seconds. 
We were able to get a reasonable 
fix, giving us about ten more 
miles to Harwich. If the wind 
had lasted in the same quarter 
another couple of hours we 
could have just laid the course 
and made the shelter of the 
harbour. We already began 
to imagine ourselves picking 
up the entrance lights. 
Suddenly the wind dropped 
to almost a complete calm, 
leaving us pitching and lumber- 


ing about in the heavy swell, 
sails slatting and blocks bang- 


ing. I started the motor: to 
try to steady the boat, but 
half the time the propeller 
was out of the water and the 
engine racing, so I had to 
switch it off. 

I have often read of the 
calm before the shift of wind. 
I was now experiencing it. The 
lull seemed hardly to last ten 
minutes before the wind came 
out of the west like a rocket, 
heeling us over until we were 
awash to the lee coamings, 
completely heading us, and dash- 
ing in one instant all hopes of 
Harwich. At this moment the 
staysail blew out: before we 
could lower it, it was in tatters. 
We set the storm jib. Move- 
ment on deck was difficult: 
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it was best to crawl. We 
never left the cockpit without 
our lifelines round our waist ; 
these had spring hanks by 
which we could attach our- 
selves to shrouds or rigging. 
There was now no question of 
a port of refuge; it was a 
case of seeing it out as best 
we could in the open sea. It 
was too dark to see the size 
of the seas, but from the 
violence of the motion and the 
amount of water coming aboard, 
I judged it prudent to heave-to. 

The yacht was brought to 
the wind on the starboard tack, 
bringing the broad expanse of 
the North Sea to leeward, and 
our line of drift away from the 
banks that beset this part of 
our coasts. Deprived of her 
staysail, and under three-reefed 
mainsail and storm jib, Orac 
did not balance so well; she 
lay too far off the wind, more 
broadside to the seas, which 
were breaking and sending heavy 
dollops into the cockpit. 

By this time, except for the 
feeble light of the binnacle, 
we were in total darkness. The 
navigation lights had blown out, 
the motion was too severe for 
the cabin lamp, or even the 
riding-light. We tried hanging 
this from the cabin ceiling, but 
it jumped and slammed about 
in the most alarming manner. 
Our large torch had crashed 
and was in pieces. Vernon 
kept on fumbling with it in 
the dark, and very occasionally 
produced a momentary tantalis- 
ing flash. He sat at the foot 
of the lee bunk, on which Jean 
was lying. I sat on the floor, 
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which was now awash. We 
said littl. We had to shout 
to make ourselves heard above 
the continual noise of waves 
and weather, and the banging 
and rattle of gear and things 
adrift. 

Vernon and I took turns to 
look out about every fifteen 
minutes to see if we were near 
any passing shipping, and to 
see how we were faring. Vernon 
managed to obtain an occasional 
flash from the torch, enabling 
him to make a very rough 
check of our position on the 
chart. 

All night we lay in dark- 
ness ; the wind moaning shrilly 
through the rigging; water 


battering and crashing along- 
side. Every movement, however 
slight, demanded considerable 
effort : some counter-movement 
of the plunging, rolling boat 


had to be resisted or overcome. 
Fatigue was becoming evident 
in a feeling of lassitude which 
made us lengthen the times 
between our attempts to keep 
@ look-out. 

The first pale light of dawn 
revealed a world of huge roll- 
ing brown waves, some breaking 
and throwing showers of spray 
across Orac as they broke against 
her. She was lying and drifting 
nearly broadside to the seas, 
lurching at times heavily to 
leeward in the troughs, bury- 
ing her lee decks to the 
coaming of the cockpit. The 
water in the cabin was now 
several inches above the floor- 
boards. It was an unpleasant 
sight as it slopped heavily about, 
carrying with it as it did a 
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welter of sodden clothing, a 
chart, and other flotsam which 
had been hurled from _ the 
shelves. 

The weather showed no signs 
of improving: the crew, on 
the other hand, were clearly 
showing signs of exhaustion. 
Putting my head down the 
cabin hatchway I told Jean 
and Vernon that I was going 
to summon assistance. ‘“ What 
about the notoriety?” said 
Jean. I replied that we could 
live that down. To the west- 
ward I could see the bright 
light of the Kentish Knock 
light - vessel; but .it was so 
low to the horizon that her 
hull must have been well below 
it and the ship too far away 
for her look-out to sight any 
signal from us. 

Broad on the starboard bow 
I could see a little cluster of 
lights with the bright red of 
a steamer’s port navigation light 
showing clearly among them. 
They’ appeared to be moving 
slowly and serenely through the 
now fading night. It is strange 
that however rough the sea a 
ship’s lights seen at a distance 
always seem to be steady, and 
give no indication of the extent 
of her motion in a seaway. 
It was now about 4 a.m. Visi- 
bility was increasing. It was 
not possible to see the steamer’s 
hull, but she seemed to be not 
more than a couple of miles 
away. 

I had previously given Vernon 
@ flare: I now asked him to let 
it off. 

Strange to relate I enjoyed 
the next half-hour. My sense 
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of drama overcame all other 
emotions. I became absorbed 
in the excitement and action 
of the scene which now unrolled 
itself before me. Vernon, his 
dark hair flying out in the 
wind, held the flare aloft: a 
cloud of vermilion vapour went 
pouring down-wind, casting a 
lurid light over his face and 
the cockpit. 

The steamer must have seen 
our distress signal at once. 
Almost immediately I saw both 
red and green lights, showing 
she had altered course towards 
us. A morse lamp winked on 
the bridge. I gave a couple 
of flashes with our torch before 
it finally and completely dis- 
integrated. 

In about a quarter of an hour 
the steamer was close abreast 
of us. It was now light. She 
lay with her engines stopped, 
a small cargo vessel of some 
five hundred tons, with one 
mast, and, right aft, a tall, 
narrow yellow funnel with a 
black band, raking almost over 
her stern. She was light and 
high out of the water. She rose 
and fell with the waves; her 
bow, in which I noted there 
was a considerable dent, rising 
high to show at times several 
feet of rusty keel. 

I have hailed a hansom cab, 
thumbed a lorry, and even 
held up a camel caravan, but 
I have never stopped a whole 
steamer before. I viewed her 
with some curiosity as she 
pitched and rolled in silence— 
@ wisp of steam escaping from 
her exhaust—awaiting my ex- 
planation. She was well down 
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to leeward. Being light and 
trimmed by the stern she could 
not bring her bows up to the 
wind while going dead slow. 
I heard her propeller thrash 
as she slowly turned her stern 
towards us and came up stern 
first. I saw figures hurrying 
along her decks, and then two 
windswept men at her stern-rail 
shouting. 

“ Are you in distress ? ’’ came 
to us. ‘“ Yes!” we shouted 
back. ‘“‘ Radio for the lifeboat 
to tow us in.”’ “ No wireless,” 
they replied. ‘‘ We'll give you 
a line.” “All right,” we 
answered. 

She came nearer; far too 
near for my peace of mind. 
Her old-fashioned counter sud- 
denly appeared over my head: 
it seemed to be descending on 
me. I could almost have reached 
up and touched the ‘L’ in 
London of the foot-high letters 
spelling “‘ Trusty, London,” on 
her stern. 

“Go ahead!” I shouted in 
alarm; and almost at the same 
moment heard the thresh of 
her propeller, and saw the blades 
starting to revolve within a 
few feet of me. The rudder 
came over towards me like a 
great rusty iron gate: the 
steamer rolled outwards and 
sheered away. As she did so, 
the mate dropped a few coils 
of heavy hawser on my head. 
We grabbed this and dragged 
it forward and made it fast 
round the samson-post, signal- 
ling to the Trusty that all was 
fast. 

At this moment I caught 
sight of the dinghy bottom 
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upwards. One painter had 
parted; so, cutting the other, 
we set her adrift. In the paper 
the following Sunday there was 
@ statement that a small var- 
nished boat with red bottom 
had been seen drifting bottom 
upward in mid-Channel. We 
wondered if it was ours. 

I was somewhat exercised 
that the steamer might take 
the strain too suddenly; for, 
since we had taken all sail off, 
we were pitching and rolling 
heavily ; but she gathered speed 
gradually and we went away 
behind her without any per- 
ceptible jerk. I have read many 
accounts of boats being towed 
in a heavy sea by a whale: I 
now know what it is like. 

The Trusty was steaming at 
six knots, the lowest speed at 
which, being light, she could 


maintain steerage-way in that 


wind and sea. This was ex- 
tremely fast for Orac in such 
weather conditions. Our course 
was north, bringing the seas 
on our port quarter and making 
us roll our decks under. Never 
would I have believed a boat 
could roll so steeply and recover 
so quickly. Spray flew over us 
in sheets. My eyes rapidly 
assumed the appearance of ripe 
tomatoes. Several times I was 
thrown across the cockpit. I 
cannot imagine what Jean was 
feeling at this juncture: it 
must have needed considerable 
physical effort to cling to her 
bunk. 

The morning was not unduly 
cold: in spite of being com- 
pletely drenched and under 
considerable strain I was able 
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to admire the boisterous scene. 
There was a high layer of 
white cloud pierced with an 
occasional tiny patch of blue 
sky; below this and across it 
great ugly masses of darkish 
vapour swept at great speed. 
The sea was extremely rough. 
Steep rolling waves stretched 
from jagged horizon to jagged 
horizon, sometimes breaking with 
spray and foam blown down- 
wind, and displaying a creamy 
network as they rolled away 
to the east. 

Ahead the Trusty rolled and 
pitched. The sea and the colour 
lent her beauty. I hada constant 
view of her old-fashioned rounded 
counter as it rose and fell. Her 
mast and tall funnel made wide 
circles against the sky. Her 
smoke blew down to the water 
at a steep angle. Her ugly 
slab sides were hidden from 
me. She made quite an im- 
pressive and not ungraceful 
picture as she drove relentlessly 
along ahead of us. From our 
bows to the steamer’s stern 
stretched the long hawser. Some- 
times the whole length lay in 
one long curve through the 
water; at other times it was 
whipped high into the air, a 
long dripping snake. 

We towed on to the nor’ard 
for two hours. An occasional 
figure, legs apart, trousers flap- 
ping, came down to the steamer’s 
stern-rail and watched our antics. 
Suddenly I heard a loud crack. 
My first thought was that the 
samson-post had pulled out of 
the wooden keel. I called down 
to Vernon to have a look in 
the fo’c’sle, but before he had 
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replied that all was well I 
saw the Trusty steaming off 
with a long length of slack 
tow-rope trailing astern. Men 
came running aft to haul it 
in; one of them made reassur- 
ing gestures. With no sail 
up to steady us and with the 
rope parted, we rolled and 
pitched in an incredible manner. 
I could stand it no longer. 
Putting the helm up I ran 
off under bare poles. It was 
frightening looking aft to see 
the big seas rolling up astern ; 
but the motion was easier. 
The Master of the Trusty 
again did one of his alarming 
stern-first mancuvres and pro- 
duced another series of thrills. 
This time I really thought that 
he was going to hit us. Our 


cross-trees must have missed 
his ship by inches as we rolled 


towards her. Another hawser 
fell upon us: this time much 
larger. It was with difficulty 
that I could get a turn of it 
round our samson-post and 
winch. I made all secure with 
some turns of the anchor cable. 
The steamer again went ahead. 
The Master, evidently thinking 
that this cable would stand 
any strain, increased speed to 
more than Orae could stand. 
She began to settle by the 
stern like a dinghy, bringing 
her counter to within a few 
inches of the water, and was 
covered by a constant sheet 
of spray. Vernon and I shouted 
at the tops of our voices to 
ease down. Several anxious 
minutes passed before we saw 
@ man hurrying up the bridge 
ladder. Speed was then reduced. 
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After another two hours, 
course was altered to almost 
due west, bringing the sea fine 
on the port bow. It was im- 
pressive to see these large waves, 
which appeared at times to be 
about twelve feet high, rolling 
down on us, since the boat had 
to meet them at six knots. 
Her movements at this period 
were surprising. Sometimes 
she would rise to a_ swell, 
reaching the summit as dry as 
a bone, only to receive a pluck 
on the tow-rope that preci- 
pitated her in one wild dizzy 
leap into the trough, scattering 
spray in all directions. Often 
she would fail to rise in time 
for the next wave and would 
bury her whole foredeck. Her 
buoyancy astonished me as she 
lifted her bow with all this 
weight of water and sent it 
cascading aft down her decks. 
At other times she would be 
dragged through a crest in a 
smother of spray; but the 
most frightening performance 
was when, caught by the tow- 
rope rising on @ swell with a 
steep roll, she was pulled into 
the trough to roll the other way 
with incredible violence. 

What with spray and dollops, 
we had by now shipped much 
water. Our pump being on 
deck was not workable in these 
conditions. Vernon standing 
just below the cabin hatchway 
bailed with a bucket. We 
tried to time the lift with 
the roll of the vessel, and I 
tipped it out on deck. We 
were about seventy per cent 
successful: theremainder poured 
over Vernon. Since we were 
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both absolutely drenched it 
hardly mattered. 

I had imagined that as we 
closed with the land on a4 
westerly course, we should gain 
some shelter and smoother water. 
Eagerly I scanned the horizon 
for signs of the Naze. Often I 
thought that I saw it, only 
to find that it was a cloud. 
We plunged and rolled for 
another two hours. At last 
I saw our old friend, the Sunk 
light-vessel, bearing due north. 
But the water was no smoother. 
We passed the Cork light-vessel 
still in very rough seas—it was 
not until we had entered the 
Orwell itself that conditions 
began to improve and the 
motion to become easier. 

As we steamed into Harwich 
we were drawn up closer to 
the steamer, for the Captain 


wished to speak. He said, 
“Tl take you to the anchor- 


age.”’ I shouted, “ Take us up 
as far as you like!” thinking 
his ship was one of the many 
small steamers we were accus- 
tomed to see frequenting the 
port of Ipswich. I was caught 
aback at his reply, ‘‘ We're 
bound for Antwerp, old man.” 

Shortly afterwards he came 
to an anchor and asked me to 
come alongside. I was not 
anxious to do this because there 
was quite a popple in the 
harbour and it would have caused 
us to bump heavily. I suggested 
they should drop me a Jacob’s 
ladder over their counter. This 
they did. A Jacob’s ladder 
hanging comfortably against a 
ship’s side and one swinging in 
mid-air are two different things. 
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I went out along the bowsprit 
and, climbing on to the ladder, 
found my feet had a strong 
tendency to rise above my head. 
However, I have always found 
that in an emergency I am 
gifted with the strength of ten. 
I managed to hoist my ex- 
hausted and dripping form to 
the rail, where several pairs of 
hands hauled me aboard. 

After giving me a moment 
to regain my breath and thank 
all for prompt assistance, the 
Master took me to his cabin. 
Before getting down to business 
a bottle was placed handy. I 
experienced considerable relief 
as & generous part of its contents 
found its destination. 

The British Merchant Service 
Master of even a thirty-year-old 
500-ton cargo steamer radiates 
@ certain impressive dignity. 
All due forms and formalities 
customary to the sea were 
observed. When I asked to 
be shown my exact position 
when taken in tow, the Master 
said to the Mate, the only 
other officer on board, “‘ Fetch 
the chart, Mister.” The young 
man hurried off to do his 
bidding. The Master gave me 
the impression that he thought 
yachtsmen had a most curious 
taste in pleasures, and remarked 
that he always took his summer 
holiday on the Norfolk Broads. 

I had a few minutes’ con- 
versation with the Mate while 
the Captain was dealing with 
the Customs. He was a very 
agreeable alert young man. He 
told me that he would have 
been as sick as a dog aboard 
my boat. I do not think I 
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should have felt in the best 
of form aboard his ship with 
its much longer motion. 

After the bottle had been 
passed to me once more I was 
becoming reluctant to leave the 
comfort of this crowded little 
cabin, but shouts from on deck 
awoke me to my responsibilities. 
Apparently the tide had turned 
and the young flood had brought 
Orac up to the steamer, whose 
heavier hull had not yet started 
to swing. Vernon and Jean, 
who was now making a rapid 
recovery, were having difficulty 
in fending her off. 

Stimulants on an exhausted 
and empty frame are apt to 
have strange effects on the 
legs. Eschewing the Jacob’s 
ladder I availed myself of an 
offer from the Custom’s officer 
to put me aboard in his launch. 


He then very kindly gave us a 
tow into Felixstowe Dock, where 
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we tied up at about 11 a.m. 
It took several hours to restore 
even a semblance of order, but 
by five o’clock we were able 
to board a taxi for home, dry 
clothes, warm food, and baths. 

The next day it was still 
blowing hard, but by the day 
following, the weather had fined 
down to a stiff breeze. We 
went over to Felixstowe and 
sailed Orac round to Bawdsey 
Haven with two reefs down. 
We had to wait a couple of 
hours jilling about between the 
Cork light-vessel and the mouth 
of the Deben waiting for water 
on the bar. It was with some 
relief that we picked up the 
leading marks and stood in to 
the smooth water of the river. 
As we came up the river we 
sailed through a dinghy race. 
We began to wonder how we 
could have ever been so excited 
about these events. 





TOURISTS IN MAURITIUS. 


BY J. A. K. 


MAURITIUS, an old-fashioned 
geography book to which we 
had access informed us, is an 
island in the Indian Ocean whose 
capital is Port Louis. It is a 
coaling station, and the chief 
export is sugar. There was also 
a bit more quite uninteresting 
and comparatively useless in- 
formation about its population, 
size and so forth, and the scene 
then changed abruptly to Mexico. 
It told us nothing whatsoever 
that was really of interest to us 
or which would have enabled us 
to tell where we were if we had 
been washed up there, mapless, 
from an open boat. In short, 
as tourists about to visit the 
island for the better part of two 
days, we had very little idea of 
what to expect. 

One thing that this geography 
book might well have mentioned 
is that Mauritius is extremely 
remote—so remote, in fact, that 
to the layman it is a matter of 
congratulation to the navigators 
of ships that they ever manage 
to find it in the vastness of the 
Indian Ocean. It is, indeed, 
even surprising that it was ever 
discovered at all, since it lies 
far from any of the normal 
shipping lanes. This remoteness 
is accentuated by its pin-point 
size, for it is so small that it is 
really only included in maps of 
the world out of courtesy. It 
would be quite beyond the 
ability of any printer to show 


it correctly according to scale 
unless he happened to be one of 
those men who make a hobby 
of writing the Lord’s Prayer on 
the head of a pin. 

To say that Mauritius has an 
area of 80 many square miles 
might interest the statistician 
or the sort of people who delight 
in collecting facts of this nature, 
but the average person will best 
comprehend its size when I say 
that we were able to absorb an 
unusual amount of pink gins in 
the morning at the Club, and, 
after the subsequent lunch, drive 
right across to the far side of the 
island, have a bathe, and be 
back in time for more drinks at 
sundown. Its smaliness is a 
great advantage to the tourist 
with but limited time at his 
disposal; for it means that he 
can cover the island, more or 
less, in the space of a couple of 
days—and that, according to 
some people who are stationed 
there, is the very maximum 
time that one wants to remain 
anyhow. Personally, I do not 
agree. 


As dawn broke, we hung over 
the rails of the steamer and 
looked with delight at the moun- 
tains which rose so directly up 
from the sea. At their base was 
a thin line of dark-green vegeta- 
tion, among which were white 
dots of houses and red splashes 
of roofs and bougainvillwa. It 
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was a relief to see something 
solid after so many days at sea 
of seeing precisely nothing— 
days, moreover, which had in- 
cluded being buffeted about by 
a cyclone in a most uncomfort- 
able fashion. The ship slackened 
speed—we were too early for 
the pilot—and almost stopped. 
People on deck got out their 
cameras and feverishly snapped 
the coast and the mountains, 
although they were fully aware 
that everything was still too far 
away to come out in a photo- 
graph other than as a thin 
black line. The ship swung 
about, and we pointed again out 
to sea. The obvious rumour 
sped around that we had come 
to the wrong island—and then 
the pilot’s launch came out to 
meet us. We headed once more 
towards the shore, and moved 


up the line of buoys which led 
towards the open roadstead of 
Port Louis. 

As we drew nearer, the town 


showed itself attractive. White 
buildings stood among green 
trees, brilliant flamboyants lined 
the streets, and grey mountains 
rose up sheer behind. (This last, 
we were to find later, may be 
attractive scenically but has its 
disadvantages; for the moun- 
tains form a perfect windscreen 
to the town, which in con- 
sequence is twice as hot as it 
should be or as anywhere else in 
the island.) 

V. and Geoffrey and I were 
met on the quayside by George, 
friend of a friend, to whom we 
had been given a letter of intro- 
duction. He had chartered a 
taxi which was smoking in an 
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impatient fashion in the already 
too hot sun. We got in, and the 
driver, a ragged individual whose 
most notable article of attire 
was a grey velvet fez, cranked 
up his ancient machine. With 
a series of gargantuan shudders 
it came to life, and we rocketed 
forth from the docks into the 
town of Port Louis. - 

Existence at once became ex- 
citing—or perhaps it was only 
by contrast with our quiet life 
of the past week (which, it may 
be remembered, had included 
the passage of a cyclone with 
wind speeds of 150 m.p.h.). We 
roared along the main street, 
the driver, by masterly flicks of 
his fingers on the steering-wheel, 
nonchalantly avoiding oncoming 
cars, pedestrians, dogs, children 
playing in the roadway, hand- 
carts, cows, and horses. Had 
he been going slowly, he would 
almost certainly not have had 
the necessary speed of mancuvre 
and would have been involved 
in numerous collisions. As it 
was, he was enabled to dodge in 
and out, right and left, and 
leave no doubt in our minds 
that here was a master of his 
craft. He had, we were quite 
certain, undoubtedly received his 
initial training in Cairo and 
graduated in Paris. 

Our first port of call was at 
the Post Office. We were true 
tourists, and had to do the 
correct things. The first item 
on the programme, therefore, 
was to buy up sets of the local 
new issue of stamps. We found 
quite a large number of our 
fellow passengers engaged in the 
same task, and took our places 
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at the end of a queue. The 
clerk behind the counter was 
showing exemplary patience in 
dealing with numerous people 
all asking for “one stamp of 
each value, please,” or request- 
ing him to make up the value 
of the airmail stamp on several 
different letters in different per- 
mutations and commutations. 
Rumour had it that one par- 
ticular stamp of this issue was 
about to be withdrawn on ac- 
count of a misprint, and we 
tourists were vieing with the 
locals in buying it up in large 
quantities. 

After we had been served 
with our sets of stamps, George 
decided that it was time to 
quench our early morning thirst, 
which we did in French beer at 
a little French estaminet. Here, 
en passant, it must be remarked 
that Mauritius has apparently 
not yet been a British Colony 
long enough for the lingua franca 
to be changed to a lingua 
britannica. Time moves slowly 
in the Orient, one is told, and 
we only took the island over 
after the Napoleonic Wars. I 
found, however, that my own 
superficial knowledge of the 
French language was virtually 
useless to me in Mauritius; for 
I was quite unable to under- 
stand the locals and the locals 
were quite unable to understand 
me. I attributed this to my 
French being too Parisian for 
their patois. This satisfied my 
self-esteem. 

After our Pilsner we set out 
once more on our sight-seeing 
tour of the town. We drove past 
the handsome Secretariat behind 
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its frame of flamboyant trees 
(and with, beside it, a little 
office prominently displaying the 
notice “Cyclone and Drought 
Insurance Board’), and we did 
the Chinese shops and the Indian 
shops and the French shops. 
We drove down the Rue this 
and the Allée that, and finally 
decided that the time had come 
to set out for a more temperate 
climate up in the hills. The 
driver set his vehicle at the 
incline leading out of the town 
and we ascended it with but one 
stoppage for inspection and in 
a cloud of black smoke which 
appeared to be coming out from 
beneath my feet. The driver, 
I think, liked the look of this 
as little as I did myself; for 
he searcely took his eyes off it 
throughout the journey—and it 
was indeed fortunate, therefore, 
that the road was so familiar 
that the car was practically 
able to steer itself. 

At a trim little village called 
Rosehill we called in at the 
shop of Mr Kankee, a Chinaman 
who has developed to a fine 
art the fleecing of tourists. But 
since he had some pleasant 
and interesting Chinese wares, 
we agreeably contributed our 
modest mite to his fortune, 
and went our way the happy 
possessors of several little 
wooden and pottery figurines. 
Mr Kankee remained the pos- 
sessor of sundry other delightful 
items in jade and ivory and silk 
which we had coveted, but dis- 
creetly and in silence, for our 
spending money was strictly 
limited. Geoffrey was very 
desirous of acquiring a portly 
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laughing Buddha, which he said 
he thought looked like me (a 
sad reflection on my regrettable 
middle-aged spread, and doubt- 
less put into his mind by an 
unkind habit V. has recently 
adopted of rubbing me gently 
on my embonpoint and wishing 
aloud). He suggested that we 
should try out the belief that 
it is necessary to give away a 
Buddha to anyone who openly 
expresses a desire for one. We 
tell him that this is almost 
certainly not a belief subscribed 
to by shopkeepers, but he was 
very averse to being put off. 
However, he did politely refrain 
—for it would have been em- 
barrassing for Mr Kankee to 
have been put to the necessity 
of risking many years of ill-luck 
by refusing him—and instead 
we bought him an incredibly 
lifelike and evil-looking paper 
snake which swung and struck 
at one from a piece of stick held 
in the hand. This cost one 
rupee only (much more our 
mark) and certainly gave us a 
full rupee’s worth of amuse- 
ment. It finished its existence 
a week later on board ship, 
when Geoffrey unwisely swung 
it at a half-sleeping African 
woman. She suddenly focussed 
on its evil head, screamed, lashed 
out at it with her shawl, and 
rushed yelling down the deck to 
safety, entirely unable to com- 
prehend why everyone was laugh- 
ing. The snake, alas! was torn 
to pieces... but it was a 
gallant end. 

We left Rosehill and Mr 
Kankee and drove on our way, 
still enveloped in a cloud of 


blue smoke. George from the 
back seat says, “I must dis- 
charge this taxi and get a fresh 
one.” Our driver takes excep- 
tion to this as being a reflection 
upon himself or upon his vehicle, 
or both, and turns round to 
expostulate, using his arms and 
hands and shoulders to help him 
in his argument in true French 
fashion. We are all but run 
down by a speeding scarlet bus, 
driven by a maniac who is 
leaning out of his cab waving a 
red flag at the full extent of his 
right arm, and, by virtue of 
this, driving his vehicle with 
the left arm only. This, George 
tells us when the danger is 
momentarily past, is in accord- 
ance with the laws of Mauritius, 
which ordain that the driver 
of every vehicle larger than a 
motor-car shall be equipped with 
a red flag, which he shall wave 
out of the window at appro- 
priate moments. He also adds 
that this law is a very fruitful 
cause of accidents; for, apart 
from anything else, a driver 
who has dropped his flag and is 
groping about for it on the floor 
is seldom in perfect control of 
his vehicle. Taking it all in all, 
from the very little we had 
already seen we were inclined 
to the belief that motoring in 
Mauritius is one of the more 
dangerous sports, coming some- 
where between shinty and 
dirt-track racing in order of 
precedence. 

In thankful, if almost un- 
believable safety, we reached 
Vacoas, the Aldershot of 
Mauritius. Since it was the 
day before Christmas Eve and 
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the time was mid-day, it seemed 
that the obvious place to go 
to was the Club. Here we 
were involved, in quicker time 
than it takes to write the words, 
in a party which gave every 
promise of becoming convivial. 
As it did—and as we did, in 
spite of reiterated protestations 
that we only had one day and a 
bit on the island, and wished to 
see as much of it as we could. 
All our remarks were turned 
away with an airy “Oh, you 
can see the whole island in a 
few hours. There’s plenty of 
time. Now, just one more, and 
then we really will call for 
lunch. Gargon!” So it went 
on. Geoffrey, I fear, became 
more than bored—for even the 
very young cannot go on drink- 
ing fizzy lemonade with the 
same concentration that their 


elders can absorb gin—and spent 


his time wandering around, 
waving his paper snake at people 
over their shoulders, to the 
general consternation. 

George wandered away. He 
returned and said, “I have 
ordered a new taxi. It will 
take you after lunch to Mahé- 
bourg and Le Chaland, and any- 
where else you like. These are 
very pretty places on the other 
side of the island. I think you 
will like them, and I would 
have come with you, but I have 
to watch a football match this 
afternoon. But perhaps... I 
do believe I am at Le Chaland 
now. I have ordered a taxi to 
take me there. I have also just 
told the taxi we’ve been driving 
in to go there and bring me 
back. Gargon! just one more 
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gin. Then we really will have 
lunch ’’—which, I may say, had 
been on the table for some con- 
siderable time. We remarked 
that taxis seemed to be easy to 
obtain on the island. Our new- 
found friends told us that out 
of a total of 3000 motor vehicles 
registered in Mauritius, 2000 
are taxis. The totally irrelevant 
information was also given that 
the average annual rainfall is 
200 inches—or did they say 
2000 in this case also !—and 
then we really did go into lunch. 

The meal was an excellent 
one, but rather wasted amid 
such a welter of alcohol. Courses 
came and courses went, but the 
haze remained. The prospects 
for our afternoon sight-seeing 
were dim, unless we acted with 
immediate firmness. All press- 
ings to liqueurs were refused, 
and with the first whiff of 
cigars we entered our new taxi, 
a very superior American limou- 
sine. George came to see us 
off, and introduced us formally 
to our driver, who, it seems, 
went by the name of Reckless 
Roger, and was famed as the 
best and fastest driver in 
Mauritius. We seated ourselves, 
instructed Reckless Roger that 
if he valued his tip he was on 
no account to exceed 40 m.p.h. 
(Geoffrey pointed out that the 
speedometer was marked up to 
130), and off we drove from the 
Club, a little liquid oasis set 
about by a golf course. 

Our first stop was at Curepipe, 
the residential centre of the 
island, where fine houses stand 
among fine lawns. Here we 
were driven to one of the view- 
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points of the island, a circular 
road built around the rim of the 
crater of an extinct volcano. 
As we in East Africa reckon 
craters, this was a pretty poor 
specimen, both in diameter and 
depth, but the Mauritians seem 
proud of it. It may be poor, 
they say in effect, but it is their 
own. Be that as it may, the 
view from the road round this 
meagre little depression is ex- 
cellent. Sea can be seen on 
most sides, and the grotesque 
shapes of craggy mountains cut 
the sky. The strangest in form 
is called La Pouce, from its 
alleged likeness to that digit. 
A steeple-like crag rises some 
2000 feet up from the plain, and 
balanced on top of it, on what 
is to all appearances a needle- 
like point, is a huge rocking- 
stone. There is a legend in the 


island that when this stone falls, 
the rule of Britain will come to 


a close. To this desired end, on 
feast-days and festivals the top 
of La Pouce is a place of pil- 
grimage for the more enthusi- 
astic of the French nationalists 
who abound on the island. They 
climb up to the top, where they 
exert considerable energy push- 
ing and pulling at the rocking- 
stone and even undermining its 
foundations in their efforts to 
upset it. So far, in vain. And 
on the days succeeding feast- 
days and festivals the Public 
Works Department sends up a 
small repair team, to cement up 
any undermining that may have 
been achieved, and generally 
to make sure that the British 
Empire (or anyhow, that part 
of it which is dependent upon 
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the status quo of La Pouce) still 
stands firm. 

Having seen our fill from the 
crater’s edge and taken all the 
correct tourist photographs, we 
drove away, through the town 
of Curepipe and across the scrub- 
like moorlands that back it. 
These are large expanses of 
waste-land, just too high and 
too cold for the growing of 
sugar, which is, to all intents 
and purposes, the only crop 
grown on the island. As we 
were informed that 98 per cent 
of the available arable land of 
Mauritius is planted up with it, 
it would appear to be a perfect 
example of a one-crop economy, 
or, expressed in more homely 
terms, of having all your eggs 
in one basket. 

It must make the hearts of 
the sugar planters bleed to see 
these moorlands lying waste in 
this fashion. Apparently the 
only things, though, that will 
thrive on them are the wild 
stags, descendants of a pair 
imported by the first Dutch 
settlers from the East Indies in 
the eighteenth century. These 
animals have found the air of 
Mauritius so suited to them that 
they are now a positive nuisance 
and menace, like the rabbits of 
Australia, and teem in their 
multitudes. The French planters 
organise great battwes at certain 
seasons of the year, when stags 
in their hundreds are slaughtered 
(a total of three to four thousand 
@ year is common, I was told— 
a searcely credible figure if, 
as is asserted, the population 
still continues to rise). The 
battues are, apparently, great 
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occasions in the social life of 
the island, and give to the 
French full opportunities of 
indulging in all the delights of 
the chasse. It must be a great 
thing to participate. 

Beyond the moorlands the 
road drops down to the sugar 
country, where every square 
inch is planted up with cane, 
even the verges of the roads. 
As the country is all volcanic 
and was at one time covered 
with a carpet of great boulders, 
these have had to be removed 
to make the fields arable, and 
are now either piled up into 
stone walls running in alternate 
lanes to the sugar (two lines 
of sugar, one stone wall, two 
lines of sugar) or are heaped 
up into great mounds the shape 
and almost the size of Aztec 
pyramids. 

Reckless Roger drove well 
speed 
His only lapses from 
grace were when, all out to 
help, he took his hands from 
the wheel to point out some 
place of interest and turned 
round to tell us all about it. 
This can be tolerated at times, 
but on no account when an 
insanely driven bus is hurtling 
towards you along a narrow 
lane with the lunatic at the 
wheel vigorously waving his red 
flag out of the window. 

The small villages we drove 
through gave an excellent indica- 
tion of the mixed culture of the 
island. Their names were ex- 
clusively French, notices on walls 
were either in French or English, 
shops had the names of their 
owners in either Roman or 


and kept within his 
limit. 
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Chinese characters, houses with 
fluttering flags over shrines stood 
next door to a Muslim mosque, 
while a few yards down the road 
might be a Catholic wayside 
shrine. In short, a hotch-potch 
of tongues, races, and religions. 

We came to the end of our 
road at Mahébourg, a beautiful 
little seaside town. At the 
road’s end was a wide expanse 
of perfectly calm, turquoise- 
blue lagoon, bounded on its 
ocean extent by a line of roaring 
white breakers and the purple 
of the deep sea. Across the 
lagoon rose up, direct from the 
sea, @ chain of steep and 
grotesquely shaped mountains. 
It was a scene of the greatest 
beauty, and I took some more 
touristy photographs, including 
some cinematograph film. Reck- 
less Roger watched the latter 
with interest. When I had 
finished and was putting things 
back in their respective boxes, 
he said interrogatively, ‘“ Point 
d’Esiné?”’ which I took to 
mean “Finished your ciné, 
mate ?”’ or words to that effect. 
I nodded and in my best Creole 
said ‘ Oui,” and off we went 
again. 

This time our road led along 
the coast, and a most beautiful 
little road it was. Our destina- 
tion was Le Chaland, where we 
had been told was good bathing. 
All along the shore of the 
turquoise-blue lagoon were little 
seaside villas, standing in plan- 
tations of coconut palms and 
casuarina trees. It was the true 
childhood idea of South Sea 
Islands—somewhat brought up 
to date, for we noticed a 
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hammer and sickle scrawled up 
on a wall. 

The road petered out in a 
thicket of casuarinas on the 
edge of an idyllic little blue bay 
where a small fleet of yachts lay 
at anchor. It appeared to be 
ideal for bathing, and we 
collected our things and got out 
of the car. As we did so, I idly 
confirmed with the driver that 
this was indeed Le Chaland, 
because I could not, off-hand, 
see a certain place I had been 
told to look out for. He said, 
“Oh no. Le Chaland is right 
over there. This is called Point 
d’Esiné.”” So back we got into 


the car again, while I pondered 
over the difficulties and pitfalls 
of foreign languages. 

When we did ultimately arrive 
there, Le Chaland proved to be 
equally lovely, and we had a 


perfect bathe in the smaller of 
the two bays (the larger one is 
frequented, we were told, by 
sharks, and there are few things 
that we, as a family, have less 
affinity with than sharks). Just 
out at sea was the inevitable 
reef, and dotting the waters of 
the lagoon and forming masses 
of rock on the beach of golden 
sands were formations of black 
basalt, relics of some bygone 
volcanic eruption. And in pass- 
ing, from what voleano does all 
this lava-rock come? The only 
crater on the island, they tell 
us, is that insignificant little 
one at Curepipe and that was 
never able, I am sure, to have 
coughed up on its own all the 
rocks that cover the surface 
of the island. A Mauritian of 
whom I asked this awkward and 
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typically tourist question ad- 
mitted that he had not given 
the subject much thought, and 
then hazarded the theory that 
in the way way back Mauritius 
was part of a very long island 
which included Réunion, Rodri- 
gues, and a series of others 
which still show above the sur- 
face. As with Atlantis, the 
intervening portions sunk out 
of sight, and it was these inter- 
vening portions (as far as Mauri- 
tius is concerned) that provided 
the voleanoes. It sounds a 
perfectly logical theory (especi- 
ally when you look at a map— 
or, better still, a chart—of the 
area), but I do not know if it 
has any scientific backing. 

After tea at Le Chaland we 
returned to Vacoas. It was 
pouring rain as we tried to 
do some shopping at Curepipe 
on the way through, and we 
must have had quite two inches 
out of the annual two hundred. 
The roads were swirling like 
rivers. We curtailed our shop- 
ping expedition after having 
acquired two mechanical tor- 
toises at a cost of three rupees, 
and three sets of completely 
sodden clothing, and journeyed 
on to Vacoas, where we knew 
that George was hatching 
another party for us. 

We found him still very much 
awake (rather surprisingly, we 
thought), but still a little un- 
determined on his whereabouts. 
He had this quaint idée fixe 
that he was at Le Chaland, 
and was hard to shake in his 
determination. I did my best, 
recalling the sad story of an 
officer in India who had had a 
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similar fixation. He carried it 
to such an extent that late at 
night he decided he would like 
a bathe and dived over the 
edge of the verandah on to 
the concrete car-park beneath. 
But that is not the end of the 
story; for he had worked so 
hard upon his friends that they 
in turn had come to believe him, 
and one of them called out, 
“Poor Tom. He can’t swim. 
He’ll drown.” So saying, he 
stripped off his coat and dived 
after him. 

The gin bottle was once again 
brought out, and we carried on 
from where we had left off 
at lunch-time. Christmas was 
being ushered in in the appro- 
priate fashion. Geoffrey, who 
was thoroughly bored with the 
carryings-on of his elders and, 
one supposes, betters, enlivened 
the party once again with the 
antics of his paper snake—but 
these were cut short when it 
was decided that the snake 
must also welcome in Christmas 
and was to that end dipped in a 
glass of gin. The drink could 
not have had a worse effect on 
it if it had been alive. It 
curled up, and all the stiffness 
was taken out of its coils. It 
was never really the same rep- 
tile again, although it still carried 
on in a limp sort of way until 
its untimely demise at the hands 
of the frightened woman. 

At what was really a very 
early hour, all things considered, 
we made a move. For one 
thing, we had Geoffrey to think 
of ; for another, we were getting 
hungry, and food was to be had 
in Port Louis, a dozen and more 
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miles away. As we left, George 
had sufficiently come round to 
the normal way of thinking 
to be contemplating ringing up 
for another taxi to take him to 
Le Chaland, where he could get 
into the one which was already 
waiting for him there to bring 
him back. This was a great 
advance. 

It was still raining when we 
reached Port Louis. We were 
in search of a Chinese restaurant 
of which we had been given the 
name before we sailed, but of 
which none of our new-found 
friends on the island had ever 
heard. We instructed Reckless 
Roger to drive us to the 
‘* Restaurant Chinois de Gros 
Pete,” which I hoped was ade- 
quate Creole, and sat back to 
await events. He drove at 
great speed and without hesita- 
tion down some exceptionally 
dingy and sinister-looking streets 
in what was obviously Port 
Louis’s Chinatown, and suddenly 
fetched up with a squeal of 
brakes in front of a shabby 
shop entitled “ Wee Chow's 
VHétel de Soleil de VOrient.” 
We examined this building from 
our seats in the car, and what 
we saw completely failed to 
impress us. It was dirty; pi- 
dogs were scratching about for 
nameless scraps in the gutter 
outside ; ragged and, inevitably, 
sinister Chinese were lounging 
in the doorway ; a gramophone 
was blaring out what was pre- 
sumably Chinese music, and we 
told Reckless Roger to drive on. 
He expostulated and said that 
this was indeed where we had 
told him to come; and as we 
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argued, a Chinaman in blue 
jeans and wooden clogs shuffled 
out, opened the door of the car, 
and said that this was truly the 
restaurant of Gros Pete. “ Oh, 
well,” we thought, “ we might 
as well risk it,’’ and went inside. 
Our guide led us through the 
crowd of Chinese in the outer 
shop, who inevitably looked at 
us inscrutably. He led us next 
through the kitchens, and what 
we saw made us grateful at the 
insistence the Army has that at 
all times one is inoculated and 
vaccinated against a whole nap 
hand of diseases. Half a dozen 
men were squatting by huge 
open fires cooking and preparing 
the most obscene-looking por- 
tions of animal matter, and V. 
and I both independently re- 
solved that when it came to 
ordering our dinner it might be 
prudent to request one new-laid 
boiled egg each and call it a 
day on that. We were next 
led down a corridor and out 
once more into the rain, and 
thence into a little alley where 
tins of garbage were standing 
ready for collection. At the 
end of this alley he opened a 
door and beckoned us inside. 
We were beginning to regret the 
escapade. One never quite 
knew. ... But it was too late 
to back out now. V. gripped 
her bag more tightly; I un- 
ostentatiously put my hand in 
my pocket and held my wallet, 
and Geoffrey, quite unconcerned, 
waved his bedraggled and part- 
worn snake at our Sax-Rohmer- 
like guide. 

The room into which he 
showed us was surprisingly clean 


after what we had come through. 
In the centre of it stood a 
circular table, covered with a 
clean cloth and laid for six 
people with knives and forks in 
the Western style. We were 
slightly more at ease. Next 
door a number of Chinese were 
having a riotous party with 
speeches and songs (perhaps a 
get-together of the local branch 
of the Communist Party, we 
thought, celebrating the latest 
victories in Korea). We hada 
look at them through a hole in 
the wooden wall which served 
as @ partition between them 
and us. It was papered with 
newspaper, which was peeling 
off in patches. 

Our guide and mentor brought 
us the menu. Saying “In for 
@ penny, in for a pound,” 
we discarded the pusillani- 
mous idea of boiled eggs and 
ordered chicken chop-suey, which 
sounded fairly safe. We knew 
what if} should be, and we 
reckoned it would be wise to 
keep to what we did know. 
Some of those horrors we had 
seen outside in the kitchen must 
be kept away from our plates at 
all costs, we felt. 

While we were waiting for 
the chop-suey to materialise, 
and keeping up our spirits by 
telling each other what a funny 
little out-of-the-way spot we 
had found, the door opened 
and another party of tourists 
from our ship came in, escorted 
by our be-clogged friend. His 
official capacity in the Hotel de 
Soleil de VOrient would appear 
to have been something in the 
nature of a_ boarding - house 
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crimp ; for he had leapt out, we 
were told, on this other party 
and dragged them inside, as he 
had with us. : 

Among the new arrivals was 
a man who had spent some time 
in the Far East and, in con- 
sequence, was considered to be 
something of an authority on 
things Chinese. As our chop- 
suey had not yet arrived—in 
fact, it showed no signs of doing 
so—we decided that we might 
as well start all over again, and 
let him order a complete dinner 
for us. He reeled off the titles 
of four or five incomprehensible 
dishes (the only one we nearly 
understood was entitled ‘ flied 
lice,’ which we optimistically 
opined was pidgin for ‘ fried 
rice’) and said that that should 
in time produce an excellent 
dinner. 


How right he was! After a 


long, long wait a dish piled high 
as @ mountain was brought in. 
We helped ourselves to a liberal 
helping, for it smelt, and even 
looked, very good. All we had 
to do was to forget what we 


had seen in the kitchens. Being 
hungry, we tucked into it with 
no delay, all of us except our 
local expert, who considered 
that it was infra his dig to eat 
such food with knife and fork 
and sat looking irascibly at his 
plate until chopsticks were pro- 
duced. He doubtless then looked 
the part—but we got through 
our food much faster and more 
easily. 

Leaning back, and doing our 
best to repress a strong tendency 
to show appreciation in true 
Chinese fashion (which would 
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have been bad for Geoffrey’s 
table-manners and would cer- 
tainly have earned him bad 
marks if he had subsequently 
done it at school), we waited 
for the second course. It was 
brought in: an equally piled, 
aromatic and steaming platter 
of crab fried with all sorts of 
nameless delicacies. Those cooks 
in the kitchen certainly knew 
their stuff, even if their appear- 
ance and materials and utensils 
might have been somewhat out 
of place in, say, the Ritz. 

And after the crab, dish 
followed dish in bewildering 
and anonymous abundance. To 
my deep regret, I had to 
give up. My spirit was more 
than willing, but my flesh was 
weak. We may have been 
sitting in a dive that looked 
like an annexe to the shop 
of Sweeny Todd, but appear- 
ances are notoriously deceptive. 
The only criticism came from 
Geoffrey, who was most anxious 
to eat a bird’s-nest, and found it 
difficult to understand that the 
right sort of bird was not to be 
found in Mauritius. 

Roger was still waiting for us 
outside when we emerged from 
the door of the hovel, utterly 
replete and in good trim for 
Christmas. We drove back to 
our ship, where we proceeded to 
have a thoroughly bad night’s 
sleep. The ship was coaling, all 
portholes were shut, and the 
blowers were turned off; and 
these facts, coupled with the 
effects of fried crab and the 
noise made by drunken sailors 
returning to the ship at all 
hours of the night, made any 
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serious attempts at slumber 
quite out of the question. 

Came, as they say, the dawn— 
and with it came Pierre. 

Pierre was a young man whom 
I had known during the war, a 
French Mauritian born and bred, 
who had obtained a commission 
in the British Army. When I 
had first known him, he was 
searcely able to talk English, 
but this did not deter the War 
Office from gazetting him to the 
Devonshire Regiment. The poor 
lad had to buy an atlas to find 
out precisely where Devonshire 
was situated in England, but 
having done that, and having 
also primed himself on the regi- 
mental history, he was as loyal 
a member of the regiment as 
you could find. 

He said to us, “‘ Where would 
you like to go?’ We explained 
that we had but three hours 
before we must re-embark, and 
said that we would leave the 
arrangement of the itinerary in 
his knowledgeable hands. He 
thereupon elected to take us to 
the market. This pleased us; 
for the market is the place 
above all others in any town 
that the tourist should look at. 

We examined with interest 
the piles of fruit, oranges, man- 
goes, bananas, dwarf pineapples 
(of, we found, a surprising deli- 
cacy and sweetness), li-chees 
(I hope my spelling is correct), 
and all the other tropical fruits. 
We examined the spice stalls, 
where all the spices known to 
us, and many others besides, 
were on show in little boxes; 
we walked past, but did not 
examine, the meat stalls, where 
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the leering heads of decapitated 
goats deterred us from further 
inspection ; we passed the sweet- 
meat sellers and the clothing 
sellers and the stalls of the 
sellers of this, that, and every- 
thing else. In fact, we 
thoroughly ‘ did’ the market— 
and then asked Pierre what 
came next on the programme. 

We suggested that we would 
like to visit some of the shops in 
Port Louis’s Chinatown, but he 
told us that they would not be 
open since today was Sunday, 
and all the Chinamen were 
Roman Catholics and would be 
at the cathedral. This catholi- 
city of the Chinese interested 
but scarcely surprised us. We 
remembered how at Aden all the 
Chinese shops are firmly shut on 
Jewish holidays. 

Mr Kankee, however, Pierre 
said, followed the religion of his 
ancestors and would undoubtedly 
be open. As there were still one 
or two small items we wanted 
to buy, we decided that there 
was just time to retrace our 
steps to Rosehill and do our 
shopping there. 

Pierre took us by a different 
road. Just outside Port Louis 
he pointed out to us some ruins. 
‘“‘ Those,” he said, ‘* happened 
during the last cyclone to hit 
the island. They were all blown 
away.” As ‘those’ and ‘they’ 
had previously been a complete 
stone barracks covering several 
acres, we expressed our opinion 
that a Mauritius cyclone must 
be no mean event. He agreed 
whole-heartedly, and as further 
evidence of their force (not that 
it was needed) told of a poor old 
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woman who had had the mis- 
fortune to be caught by one 
out in the street near the 
Secretariat building. The wind 
lifted her right over all the 
intervening buildings (some of 
them of two or three storeys) 
and dumped her half a mile 
away in the harbour, where she 
was drowned. 

Beyond these ruins the road 
was very beautiful, skirting the 
mountains and, for a large part 
of the way, running beneath a 
virtual tunnel of flamboyants, 
through whose flame - coloured 
clusters we had glimpses of the 
vivid blue of the ocean. 

Pierre said, ‘“‘ I must show you 
Government House,” and with- 
out more ado he swung in at 
some gates and began driving 
through an extensive and decor- 
ative park. At the far end of 
the drive could be seen a large 


white chateau-like building, 
over which flew the Union Jack. 
My sense of decorum asserted 


itself. ‘ Pierre,’ I said, “ we 
can’t go in here. Suppose some- 
one came out and stopped us. 
Look at my clothes ; I am in no 
fit state to call at G.H. Stop, 
please.” He replied, making 
not the slightest effort to comply, 
“It is quite all right. Let’s go 
on. Now, don’t you think it’s a 
very beautiful house ?”’ and we 
swept right past its cannon- 
flanked front door. He then 
made as if to pull up—horror 
of horrors!—so that we could 
examine the house at close 
quarters and in detail. He said, 
“ You could get a good photo- 
graph from there, just under 
that tree.” But his kind thought 
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was wasted. Our one idea was 
to get him started on his way 
again before a door should open 
and an A.D.C. emerge to ask 
us our business. At last, after 
what seemed several minutes, 
he drove on, having given us 
every opportunity to feast our 
eyes on the admittedly very 
magnificent Government House 
which, he was at pains to explain, 
had been built by the first 
French Governor of the island. 
But I fear that the opportunity 
was not taken by us; I cannot 
call to mind any of the smaller 
details of the house. All I 
remember is a white facade 
with, in the middle of it, a door 
which mercifully remained shut. 

Mr Kankee was indeed doing 
business, and received us with 
a welcoming smile. It was just 
the sort of smile you would 
expect, and indicated “here 
they come again, the suckers.” 
Once again we poked about 
around his shop, among the 
exquisite brocades, the carved 
ivory of incredible intricacy, 
the quaintly coloured pottery 
figurines, the jewellery and the 
jade—and finally bought four 
wooden horses and another paper 
snake as a companion to the one 
which had drunk itself to near- 
destruction. 

The time of departure of our 
ship was getting near, so Pierre 
drove us back to Port Louis. 
There were many other things 
on the island which we, as 
tourists, ought to have seen— 
in particular a stuffed Dodo in 
the Museum, and the Botanical 
Gardens. Regrettably the former 
was shut and the latter were too 
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far away from Port Louis to be 
visited in the time left. There 
was nothing Pierre could do 
about the Dodo, but to make 
up for our missing the Gardens 
he took us, on the way back to 
our ship, to some other gardens 
built for the pleasure of the 
citizens of Port Louis. These 
were really very lovely, with 
stately avenues of huge palm 
trees and shrubberies of every 
type of flowering bush that will 
grow on the island. In an 
enclosure was a moth-eaten and 
depressed-looking stag with his 
equally moth-eaten and de- 
pressed-looking family. Nearby 
was another enclosure contain- 
ing half a dozen or so giant 
tortoises. As we approached, a 
party of small boys were riding 
races on their backs. We 
imagined that they were per- 


haps combining business with 


pleasure; for while they rode 
they were scraping zealously 
with stones at the shells of their 
mounts. ‘ Cleaning - day,’ we 
observed—but it was not so. 
A keeper drew near, and the 
boys threw away their strigils 
and fled, crawling with great 
dexterity through a gap in the 
fence. It seems that scraping 
the shell of a tortoise has the 
same effect as using a whip on 
a horse or holding a carrot in 
front of a donkey. 

Outside the dockyard was 
what appeared to be the majority 
of the population of Mauritius. 
They lined the streets to the 
main gate and they thronged 
the barbed wire which marked 
the forbidden area, all dressed 
in their Sunday best. They 
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had come, Pierre informed us, to 
watch one of the best free enter- 
tainments the island offered, the 
departure of a ship. 

We added our little share 
towards their enjoyment and 
went on board. As Pierre waved 
to us from the quay we scrutin- 
ised our new batch of fellow 
passengers. It was as we had 
feared. They looked as dull 
and uninteresting as the out- 
ward batch—among whom, at 
the same time, we had ulti- 
mately made several very good 
friends. However, as it is a 
cardinal rule of travel that 
fellow passengers are never quite 
so bad as they at first appear 
(and they always look fright- 
ful on the first day), we were 
not too depressed. The worst 
feature without a doubt was the 
large number of small children 
marching up and down the 
decks with trumpets, drums, 
and penny whistles. They boded 
ill; and if what they now had 
was a fair sample of what they 
would appear with when Santa 
Claus had done his stuff on the 
morrow, we were in for a dis- 
turbed voyage. Some parents, 
we reflected, are incredibly un- 
imaginative. On the other hand, 
as V. pointed out when I made 
this statement to her, some 
parents may like that sort of 
thing, and to prove her point 
indicated what appeared to be 
a paterfamilias in quite a large, 
Victorian sort of way, who 
was serenading with a piano 
accordion those friends who had 
come to see him off. 

The future seemed gloomy, 
for the ship was too small to 
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avoid such potential nuisances. 
We waved good-bye to Pierre 
and went round to the other 
side of the deck—en route pass- 
ing the smoking- room, where 
@ newly arrived maestro was 
strumming away on the piano 
with the loud pedal as hard 
down as a good fifteen stone 
could put it. 

Here, on the deck away from 
the shore, there was compara- 
tive peace and quiet. We 
watched the mancuvrings of 
the two tugs that were striving 
to position our ship so that it 
could sail down the fairway 
under its own steam. A pointed 
dorsal fin cut the waters of 
the harbour to indicate that 
bathing was a pastime to be 
avoided, and the torpedo-like 
shape could be seen with all 
distinctness gliding about the 
ship. 


We picked up speed as our 
head came round and pointed 
out to sea. As it did so, a 
piercing blast shattered what 
had hitherto been a most 


pleasant solitude. The whole 
deck on this side had been 
empty but for ourselves—but 
we had presumably exercised 
some form of _ attraction. 
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Perched on the rails beside us, 
as near to us as he could possibly 
get, was a little pest with a 
trumpet, which he was industri- 
ously engaged in blowing, with 
cheeks puffed out like a Rubens 
cherub. I was sorely tempted, 
very sorely. There was the 
pest, barely balanced on the 
rails; there below was that 
dorsal fin—and no one else was 
in sight. 

I raised my eyebrow at V., 
but she was sadly lacking in 
wifely co-operation. She firmly 
took me by the arm and led me 
below. I suppose she was right 
—but, oh, what an opportunity 
to miss ! 

I did, however, get a minor 
satisfaction later. Throughout 
the rest of the voyage I was 
able to say “‘ I told you so,” for 
that little brute plagued our 
very existence. Long before we 
reached the next port V. re- 
gretted her feminine weakness. 
Had she admitted the superior 
wisdom of the male—lI lost no 
opportunity of telling her—my 
impulsive Christmas offering to 
the shark would undoubtedly 
have been one of the more 
pleasant of our memories of 
Mauritius. 
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THE REMARKABLE VALLEY. 


BY JOHN THOMAS. 


In the last week of October 
1822, the Highland population 
from the country between Fort 
William and Inverness gathered 
to witness the fulfilment of a 
prophecy that had been made 
by the Brahan Seer, Conneach 
Odhar, two hundred years be- 
fore. ‘ Strange as it may seem 
to you this day,” the Seer had 
said, “ the time will come, and 
it is not far off, when full-rigged 
ships will be sailing eastward 
and westward by Muirtown and 
Tomnahurich.” The Seer was 
prophesying that sea - going 
vessels would cross the dry 
mainland of Scotland. 

On this morning of 23rd 
October 1822, a vessel waited 


at Muirtown to sail by Tomna- 
hurich and dip its keel in the 


western sea. Chieftains and 
lairds were moving from their 
castles and glens towards the 
line of the new water highway 
now miraculously connecting 
the seas, to take part in the 
pageant. In Fort William and 
Fort Augustus banquets were 
being prepared. Not for many 
a day had the Highlands em- 
barked on such a week of 
rejoicing and carousal. 

A hundred years had passed 
from the time the Brahan Seer 
made his prophecy before men 
even began to consider the 
possibility of making a canal 
across Scotland from Fort 
William to Inverness. And 
another hundred years were to 
pass before the canal was made. 


Yet the country between the 
two towns seemed to have been 
shaped by nature for a canal. 
It was as if the Creator had 
rolled back the mountains, as 
Moses rolled back the waters 
of the Red Sea, to form a sixty- 
mile funnel stretching diagonally 
across the country from sea to 
sea. Not only that, but along 
the floor of the valley—the 
Great Glen—was strung a chain 
of three ribbon lochs so that in 
the sixty miles there were only 
twenty miles of dry land. The 
man who could slit a passage 
between the lochs and from the 
end lochs to the nearest point 
on the sea would have a water 
passage from the North Sea to 
the Atlantic. 

Among the people who were 
interested in the canal project 
was Dr Small, a partner with 
Mathew Boulton at the Soho 
engine works in Birmingham. 
In May 1773 Dr Small wrote to 
his friend James Watt, then 
practising as a surveyor in 
Glasgow, urging him to examine 
the Fort William - Inverness 
district. Watt had little en- 
thusiasm for the scheme, and 
it took a further exhortation 
from Small to induce him to 
make the long and difficult 
journey to the Highlands. In 
due course he reported that a 
sea-to-sea canal ten feet deep 
was feasible, and that it would 
cost £164,000. His report was 
read in London and promptly 
pigeon - holed. Twenty years 
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later Rennie covered the same 
ground on the same mission, and 
his report, too, found its way into 
the governmental pigeon-holes. 

On paper, the case for the 
Caledonian Oanal, as it had 
come to be called, was unanswer- 
able. There was a brisk trade 
carried on between Liverpool 
and the Baltic ports, and the 
vessels engaged in it had to go 
round Cape Wrath and through 
the Pentland Firth. Shipowners 
had good reason to fear the 
navigational pitfalls of that 
northern passage. Wrecks were 
common, delays due to weather 
and contrary winds costly. One 
shipowner complained that a 
vessel he despatched from Liver- 
pool for Inverness on Christmas 
Day reached the Orkneys on 
New Year’s Day and was still 
there, weatherbound, at Haster. 
Another vessel took five months 
to sail from St Petersburg to 
Glasgow because of delays in 
the passage round the north of 
Scotland. Again, a fantastic 
story was told of two vessels 
that sailed from Newcastle on 
the same day, one bound for 
Liverpool by the northern pas- 
sage, the other for Bombay. 
The Bombay vessel got safely 
through the Pentland Firth just 
before the wind changed, but 
the following vessel was delayed. 
The first ship actually reached 
Bombay before her sister got 
to Liverpool. The Caledonian 
Canal, argued commercial and 
maritime interests, would, by 
cutting out the turbulent, un- 
certain five-hundred-mile north- 
erm passage, save shipowners 
thousands of pounds. 
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It was the shadow of Napoleon 
Buonaparte looming over Britain 
that sent the Westminster 
bureaucrats burrowing in the 
pigeon-hole labelled ‘“ Cale- 
donian Canal.’”’ The war with 
France had introduced a new 
factor. Shipping homeward- 
bound from America and the east 
had to run the gauntlet of French 
privateers in the English Channel. 
Because of these attacks it 
became the policy to send many 
such vessels round the north of 
Scotland and down the east 
coast to the’ Thames. If only 
the government of the time had 
paid mere heed to James Watt 
a quarter of a century earlier, 
they would have had a ship 
canal of enormous commercial 
and strategic value in their 
hands. Not only would mer- 
chant shipping have been saved 
the long and dangerous plod 
round by Cape Wrath, but the 
Lords of the Admiralty could 
have used the canal for the 
swift deployment of the fleet. 

There was another considera- 
tion. The Highlands provided 
the best of the recruits for the 
army that was fighting Britain’s 
enemies. But an economic bliz- 
zard was sweeping the High- 
lands, and the Highlanders were 
leaving their native glens for 
America at the rate of three 
thousand a year. The perplexed 
ministries in London saw in this 
mass emigration a threat to 
their recruiting prospects, and 
the Caledonian Canal offered 
a solution. The finished work 
would help in the fight against 
the French; its construction 
would provide well-paid employ- 
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ment for the destitute High- 
landers and keep them at home— 
potential recruits for the army. 
And so it came about that the 
Government at last, in 1801, 
came to take the Caledonian 
Canal seriously. 

The man chosen to make the 
hew survey was Thomas Telford 
—who was to give Scotland a 
thousand bridges, twelve hun- 
dred miles of roads, and forty- 
three harbours in his lifetime. 
Telford at once got in touch 
with James Watt and consulted 
him about the 1773 survey. 
“T have so long accustomed 
myself to look with a degree of 
reverence at your work,” wrote 
Telford to Watt, “that I am 
particularly anxious to learn 
what occurred to you in this 
business while the work was 


fresh in your mind. The object 


appears to me to be so great 
and so desirable, that I am con- 
vincel you will feel a pleasure 
in bringing it again under 
investigation, and I am very 
desirous that the thing should 
be fully and fairly explained, 
so that the public may be made 
aware of its extensive utility. 
If I can accomplish this, I shall 
have done my duty; and if the 
project is not executed now, 
some future period will see it 
done, and I shall have had the 
satisfaction of having followed 
you and promoted its success.” 

Armed with a copy of Watt’s 
original report, Telford went 
over the ground himself. He 
was deeply impressed by what 
he saw. More than once in 
his notes he referred to “ this 
remarkable valley.” His own 
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survey agreed substantially with 
Watt’s, but experience in the 
last eleven years had proved 
that the canal envisaged in 
1773 would have been too small 
for the traffic it would have to 
carry now. ‘Telford, therefore, 
advocated a cut twenty feet 
deep, and because of this extra 
depth he had to deviate from 
Watt’s line at several points. 

When he had finally checked 
his survey Telford took his 
plans and reports to London. 
The Caledonian Canal, he esti- 
mated, would cost the Govern- 
ment £474,000 and would be 
ready in seven years. Parlia- 
ment authorised its construction 
on 27th July 1803. It was 
a State concern from the 
start, and the Caledonian Canal 
Commissioners were specially 
appointed to conduct its affairs. 
Among the Commissioners were 
the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the Master of 
the Rolls. 

With his first Treasury grant 
of £20,000 Telford began the 
great task of organising the 
construction of the canal. Since 
Wade built his military roads 
no public works of any size had 
been undertaken in the High- 
lands, and the Highlanders had 
no experience of working in 
organised, disciplined groups. 
Telford had to bring in a stiffen- . 
ing of English, Welsh and Irish 
labour, and these men had to 
begin by teaching the local 
recruits the art of handling tools. 

For administrative purposes 
Telford divided the Great Glen 
into a Western Division and an 
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Eastern Division. The Western 
Division had its base at Corpach 
on Loch Eil and in charge of 
the Division Telford appointed 
his namesake, John Telford, 
who had been associated with 
him in various canal projects 
in England. Mathew Davidson 
took charge of the Eastern 
Division, with his headquarters 
at Inverness. 

Work began at both ends in 
1804. John Telford’s job on 
the Western Division was to 
lift the canal from sea level at 
Corpach up ninety-six feet to 
the first of the inland lochs— 
Loch Lochy. The astonishing 
device by which this lift was to 
be achieved was the flight of 
eight locks at Banavie that 
subsequently became famous as 
Neptune’s Staircase. The stair- 
case was a great advance on 


any lock system yet designed. 
John Telford’s jurisdiction ex- 
tended through the Great Glen 
by Loch Lochy to Loch Oich, 
the summit loch, 106 feet above 


sea level. The Eastern Division 
began with a very difficult sea 
lock at Clachnaharry, then 
passed by means of five further 
locks to Loch Ness. At Fort 
Augustus, at the south end of 
this loch, a flight of five locks 
raised the level to eighty-nine 
feet, and two more locks were 
needed to take the canal to the 
meeting-point of the two divi- 
sions in Loch Oich. 

Telford soon ran into trouble. 
The Caledonian Canal was bigger 
by far than anything previously 
attempted, and the engineer 
had to feel his way. He very 
soon found that the engineering 
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problems involved in the cutting 
of the canal were much more 
complex than he had expected. 
Davidson discovered that he 
had to build his Clachnaharry 
sea lock on the mud of a shallow 
estuary—a job that was to take 
him nine years and call for great 
ingenuity. In some places 
masses of hard rock held up 
the excavators; in others loose 
gravel and waterlogged sand 
menaced the workings. 
Physical troubles were followed 
by financial troubles. It did 
not take Telford long to find 
out that dealing with civil 
servants and politicians was 
vastly different from dealing with 
the hard, practical directors: of 
joint-stock companies. Telford 
repeatedly over-spent the money 
allotted to him by a parsimoni- 
ous Treasury, and his supporters 
in Parliament had to battle on 
his behalf for further advances. 
There were times when he did 
not have enough money to pay 
his workers, and there were 
ugly scenes. When he tried to 
explain matters to the High- 
landers they sullenly insisted that 
they did not understand Eng- 
lish. Once, when the labourers 
on the Western Division threat- 
ened violence if they were not 
paid, John Telford sent one of 
his staff, John Macpherson, 
post-haste to Inverness to collect 
money from the bank. In his 
letter to his superior he wrote, 
“* We are all well here at present 
—God knows how long we shall 
remain so if John does not come 
back here with the money on 
Monday night.” But, as Thomas 
Telford himself had remarked, 
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‘* Misunderstandings and inter- 
ruptions must be expected in 
works of this kind among a people 
just emerging from barbarism.” 

An amusing side-light on the 
language difficulties experienced 
in the canal zone was revealed 
by the confusion that arose 
over the words ‘lock’ and 
‘loch.’ The English members 
of the staff stumbled on the soft 
Scottish ch in ‘loch’ and pro- 
nounced both words as lock. In 
the circumstances a verbal re- 
port referring to the “ locks 
leading to Loch Ness and the 
locks between Loch Eil and 
Loch Lochy ”’ lacked something 
in clarity. Telford solved the 
problem by decreeing that loch 
was to be written lough and 
pronounced luff. 

As the years passed the 
engineer’s troubles multiplied. 


Britain became more deeply 
involved in the European war, 
and the economic consequence 
was that the cost of labour and 


materials rose. Labourers who 
had started work on the canal 
at a wage of 1s. 6d. a day soon 
were demanding and getting 
2s. 6d. The oak with which 
Telford had hoped to build his 
lock gates was diverted to the 
shipyards to form the hulls of 
urgently needed naval vessels, 
and the engineer was forced to 
make the lock gates of inferior 
pitch-pine sheathed with iron. 
Much of the ironwork was manu- 
factured in England and Wales 
and high transport costs had 
to be met; for instance, lock 
gates made at Jessop’s iron- 
works at Butterly, Derbyshire, 
were shipped by canal to Gains- 
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borough on the Trent and then 
carried by sea to Inverness. 

Every year the Canal Com- 
missioners made their report to 
Parliament, and every year the 
report was the oceasion for a 
fiery debate. From the be- 
ginning there had been, in the 
House, opposition to the canal, 
and the opposition increased 
as it swallowed more money 
and lagged further behind 
schedule. The champion of the 
canal on these occasions was 
Mr Rickman, the Secretary to 
the Canal Commissioners. He 
had been enthusiastic about the 
canal from the start and, more- 
over, he had become one of 
Telford’s most trusted personal 
friends. The debates usually 
ended with the House grudgingly 
authorising a further £50,000 for 
the canal. After all, it was a 
war-time project, and the money 
spent on it was to a certain 
extent war expenditure. 

The crisis came when the 
war ended, and an entirely new 
set of circumstances faced the 
country. For the first time for 
many years Britain was free 
from the threat of enemy attack. 
The English Channel was no 
longer dangerous; there was 
no longer any need for vessels 
to go round the north of Scot- 
land to get to London. What is 
more, various citizens recently 
had been working wonders with 
steam. The steamboat, un- 
known except as a curiosity 
when the canal was begun, had 
come to stay, and a steamboat 
could get round Cape Wrath 
in any weather. The sad, in- 
credible fact was that the swift 
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march of history and science 
had made the canal obsolete 
even before it was finished. 

The national Press attacked 
the Caledonian Canal as being 
a wasteful and scandalous ven- 
ture. It was a Darien scheme, 
a South Sea Bubble. The annual 
canal debate, in a Parliament 
bent on retrenchment to cope 
with a post-war slump, became 
more heated than ever. The 
canal was referred to contemptu- 
ously as “the Scotch job.” 
English members were furious 
at the spectacle of pounds 
disappearing into the remote 
Highland glen. 

In those days government 
enterprises had to conduct their 
affairs without the help of public 
relations officers. There was, 
of course, the office of Poet 
Laureate. It may have been 


with the object of getting some 


publicity for the canal that 
Rickman and Telford conducted 
Robert Southey on a tour of 
the engineer’s Scottish works at 
the height of the canal contro- 
versy. It is recorded that Rick- 
man stood up in the coach and 
cheered when he caught his 
first glimpse of the canal near 
Inverness. 

Southey duly turned out canal 
prose and verse. He was loud 
in his praise of the Staircase, 
which he referred to by that 
name and with a capital letter. 
At one place the sluices were 
opened for his benefit and water 
was allowed to escape from 
the canal into the Lochy. 
“What would the Bourbons 
have given for such a cascade 
at Versailles ? ”’ asked Southey. 
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“The rush and the spray, and 
the force of the water, remind 
me more of the Reichenbach 
than any other fall.” Writing 
at Banavie the Poet Laureate 
said, ‘‘ A panorama painted from 
this place would include the 
highest mountain in Great 
Britain, and its greatest work 
of art. That work is one of 
which the magnitude and im- 
portance become apparent when 
considered in relation to natural 
objects. The Pyramids would 
appear insignificant in such a 
situation, for in them we should 
perceive only a vain attempt to 
vie with greater things.” 

The Staircase at Banavie 
further inspired the poet to 
produce a verse in praise of 
Telford, ready-made for the 
monumental tablet :-— 


“Where these capacious basins by 

the laws 

Of the subjacent element, receive 

The ship, descending or upraised 
eight times 

From stage to stage with unfelt 
agency 

Translated, fitliest may the marble 
here 

Record the architect’s immortal 
name— 

TELFORD it was by whose presiding 
mind 

The whole great work was plann’d 
and perfected.” 


Even the eloquence of a Poet 
Laureate could not placate the 
angry politicians who thundered 
against the canal in Parliament. 
By 1820, £905,000 had been 
poured into Telford’s remark- 
able valley, and the canal was 
still far from finished. Press 
and Parliament called for an 
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end to this expenditure of public 
money on a worthless enterprise. 
Only a handful of supporters, 
led by Rickman, pleaded for a 
further advance so that the 
eanal could be finished. Two 
years later, in the spring of 
1822, the House delivered its 
ultimatum. The Canal Com- 
missioners were told—open the 
canal, or abandon it. They 
decided to open. 

The displeasure felt in London 
over the conduct of the canal’s 
affairs was not in the least 
shared by the good people of 
the Highlands. Indeed, Inver- 
ness prepared to make the open- 
ing a festive occasion of the 
first order. Wednesday, 23rd 
October, was the day set aside 
for the ceremony, and invita- 
tions were sent to notables in 
the neighbourhood asking them 
to join in the first east-to-west 
voyage. It was a merry party 
that packed the steam - yacht 
and the attendant sloop that 
set sail from Muirtown basin, 
Inverness, at eleven that morn- 
ing. Why a sloop took part in 
the procession is not clear, unless 
its mission was to provide the 
ceremonial salvoes, an inordinate 
number of which were to be 
fired off in the next two days. 

The vessels sailed down the 
canal into Loch Ness watched 
by most of the local population. 
Salutes crashed out from the 
sloop at the slightest provoca- 
tion. Now and again the vessels 
went inshore to fire a salvo in 
front of some local worthy’s 
house. On one occasion a gentle- 
man, who did not count a 
cannon among his domestic 
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chattels, replied with small-arms 
fire while the ladies of the 
house waved white handker- 
chiefs. The reporter from the 
‘ Inverness Courier’ was aboard 
watching all this, and he wrote 
in his notebook, ‘‘ The reverbera- 
tions of the firing, repeated and 
prolonged by a thousand echoes 
from the surrounding hills, glens 
and rocks, the martial music, 
the shouts of the Highlanders 
and the answering cheers of the 
party on board produced an 
effect which will not soon be 
forgotten by those present.” 

The casual observer would 
not have thought from the 
roystering of the gentlemen on 
board that some of them were 
lairds who had taken a day off 
from fighting tooth and nail 
with the Canal Commissioners 
for compensation for the ground 
taken from them by the canal. 
Fraser of Lovat had been public 
spirited enough to give his land 
free, but most of the lairds 
were demanding their respective 
pounds of flesh. 

By six o’clock that October 
evening the ships were off Fort 
Augustus. It was almost dark, 
but the whole population was 
out waiting and watching. There 
was a flash of cannon out on the 
loch and the sound of it echoed 
round the hills. The passengers 
on the vessels saw the answer- 
ing flashes of the shore artillery. 
A few minutes later the vessels 
had tied up and the visitors were 
heading for the village school- 
room and a sizable banquet. 

At dawn next day the steam- 
yacht and its attendant sloop 
slipped away from Fort Augustus 
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on the second stage of the cross- 
country trip. The great Glen- 
garry himself was to have joined 
the procession at Fort Augustus, 
but for some unexplained reason 
it left several hours ahead of 
schedule and without Glen- 
garry. Later in the day, when 
the vessels were in Loch Oich, 
Glengarry and his retinue were 
seen heading along the road in 
the direction of Fort Augustus, 
and they were taken aboard. 
He had ordered his people to be 
at the side of the canal by 
eleven o'clock to salute the 
vessels as they passed, but by 
eleven o’clock they were well 
to the west of the Glengarry 
country. Of the various lairds 
at loggerheads with the Canal 
Commissioners Glengarry had 
been the most intractable ! 

It took the two ships twelve 
hours to get from Fort Augustus 
to Fort William. The passage 
down the Staircase took three 
hours. It was half-past five on 
the second evening out from 
Inverness before the yacht 
breasted the salt water of Loch 
Bil. Across the darkening loch 
loomed the dim bulk of Ben 
Nevis, and at the foot of the 
mountain twinkled the lights 
of Fort William. As the first 
vessels to sail through the Great 
Glen steamed across the few 
remaining miles a bonfire blazed 
out a welcome on the mountain- 
side above the town. 

Fort William made a night of 
it. In honour of the occasion 
the gentlemen of the town dis- 
pensed free whisky among the 
populace, and sat the voyagers 
from Inverness at a lavish ban- 
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queting table. It was not long 
before there were sounds of 
revelry inside and outside the 
banqueting hall. Speaker after 
speaker poured out platitudes. . 
Toasts were drunk to the canal 
and to everybody and every- 
thing connected with it. The 
scribe from the ‘ Inverness 
Courier’ was at the banquet 
and he recorded with commend- 
able accuracy, considering all 
the circumstances, all the toasts 
up to the thirty-ninth. After 
that his faculty for careful ob- 
servation seems to have become 
impaired, although he did notice 
that while some of the guests 
left the banqueting hall at mid- 
night, others stayed on drinking 
until the early hours of the 
morning. 

The return trip from Fort 
William to Inverness took place 
on Friday, 25th October. The 
steam-yacht and the sloop left 
the town pier shortly after ten 
in the morning and entered the 
canal at Corpach an hour later. 
By five in the afternoon the 
party had reached Fort Augustus, 
It was an exceptionally fine 
evening, and the vessels steamed 
on through Loch Ness in bright 
moonlight. Now and again 
rowing-boats came out to meet 
the yacht and bear away the 
local lairds. Glengarry departed 
—to continue his feud with the 
Commissioners. The band on 
board purveyed suitable music. 
The man from the ‘ Inverness 
Courier,’ again his lucid self, 
reported, ‘The music at these 
times, the splash of oars which 
bore away Chieftain and Laird, 
heard long after the boats had 
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been lost in obscurity, and the 
prolonged farewell cheers had a 
singular and delightful effect. 
As soon as Glenmoriston was 
landed his mansion started into 
a blaze of light, and for some 
time remained a beautiful object 
as seen from the receding vessel.” 

The last of the guests dis- 
embarked at Muirtown basin at 
midnight. The journey through 
the canal had taken thirteen 
hours. 

The fantastic three-day cele- 
bration had its tragic aspect. 
The Highlands were celebrating 
a hollow victory. The canal 
through which the guests had 
passed was far from being the 
great sea-to-sea highway its 
designer had intended it to be. 
It had taken eighteen years 
instead of seven to finish, and 
even now much work remained 
to be done. Instead of twenty 
feet of water it held only twelve 
—enough to take small coasters. 
Its locks were smaller than 
those originally planned. The 
materials used in construction, 
largely through the misfortune 
of war-time shortages, were 
faulty, and already masonry 
was showing signs of crumbling. 

Ships had grown enormously 
in size in the eighteen years that 
had passed since the work was 
begun. The ocean-going vessels 
of 1822 could not enter the canal. 
Sailing ships of the right dimen- 
sions would hesitate to use it; 
for had it not been pointed out 
that the mountain walls that 
hemmed in the canal for all its 
length also cut off the winds ? 
Sailing vessels might lie becalmed 
for days in the Great Glen. 
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There was, however, a credit 
side to the account. The con- 
struction of the canal had had 
a marked social effect on the 
Highlands. It had created a 
demand for labour at a time of 
economic stress, the Highlanders 
had learned to use tools and to 
work as a team. ‘Telford him- 
self described the canal as 
a “working academy” which 
trained and turned out eight 
hundred new artisans a year. 
These graduates were to enrich 
the life of the Highlands. 

A writer in ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine’ at the time of the 
opening of the canal asserted 
that, if his reader revisited the 
north, he would be “ astonished 
at the change which has been 
produced even within the last 
ten or twelve years upon the 
intelligence and manners of the 
inhabitants and at the way in 
which they can now apply their 
minds and their hands to work. 
The former state of the northern 
parts of Scotland is absolutely 
banished from Britain and a 
spirit of emulation is now infused 
throughout the whole. To com- 
pare with the past we must 
therefore now seek for it in the 
wilds of the Russian Empire.” 
Dr Smiles, writing of the benefits 
that followed the advent of the 
canal, said, ‘“‘ Sloth and idleness 
gradually disappeared before the 
energy, activity and industry 
which were called into life by 
the improved communications. 
Tartan tatters gave place to 
the produce of Manchester and 
Glasgow looms.” 

That the canal had touched 
off a revolution in the social 
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history of the Highlands was 
no consolation to the engineers 
and administrators who found 
themselves with the derelict 
undertaking on their hands. 
Parliament was as parsimonious 
as ever when it came to allotting 
funds to the Canal Commis- 
sioners, and the meagre revenue 
derived from the vessels that 
ventured to use the waterway 
did not pay the wages of the 
staff or cover essential main- 
tenance. The resident engineer, 
far from improving the canal, 
could not keep it in its original 
condition. Hampered by lack 
of money, he fought a losing 
battle with nature. The already 
inadequate depth of water in 
the channel was further reduced 
by falls of rock and earth. 
Embankments, badly built at 
the start, leaked so that the 
water level in the canal varied, 
and any vessel of size that 
began a voyage at one end could 
not be certain of getting through 
to the other. To plug the leaks 
the engineers threw in cart- 
loads of sand, but the sand 
further reduced the depth of the 
channel. Major features along 
the route began to show alarm- 
ing signs of premature decay. 
Lock gates became defective ; 
the side of one of the Fort 
Augustus locks caved in. 

The million pound project 
lay mouldering between the 
mountains. The Oaledonian 
Canal, imperfect in construc- 
tion, its future terrifying to 
contemplate, was a nation’s 
tragedy. Telford’s remarkable 
valley had become a glen of 
foreboding. 
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The canal managers had to 
struggle constantly with a 
variety of problems. At an 
early stage the waterway became 
a menace to hundreds of people 
living near its banks. Telford 
had tampered with nature in 
that he had raised the level of 
Loch Lochy artificially and by 
piercing its shores with the 
canal had removed the natural 
barrier that held back the water. 
All that was left between the 
water in a basin six thousand 
acres in extent and the valley 
below the loch was a single pair 
of lock gates. If they failed, 
there was nothing to stop Loch 
Lochy from emptying itself into 
the Corpach valley. For months 
on end the lives of hundreds of 
human beings depended on these 
gates. The canal that was to 
have brought untold benefits to 
the Great Glen was now a 
menace to life and property. 

Every year, when the Canal 
Commissioners gave their report 
and the affairs of the canal 
were debated at Westminster, 
there were angry scenes in the 
House. By 1838 the Caledonian 
Canal had swallowed £1,023,000 
and the Commissioners were 
pleading for still more money 
—if for no other reason than 
to keep the canal safe. In that 
year James Walker, President of 
the Institute of Civil Engineers, 
was instructed to examine the 
canal and give his opinion on 
what should be done with it. 
Walker decided that for an 
outlay of £40,000 the govern- 
ment would be able to destroy 
the canal and cut their losses. 
Alternatively, £150,000 would 
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put the canal into reasonable 
shape and give it a chance to 
pay its way. 

The debate was continued 
from session to session, and the 
amount required for the canal’s 
rehabilitation rose to £203,000. 
Utterly valueless! A scandal- 
ous job! A worthless under- 
taking! These were some of 
the epithets used by members. 
The Prime Minister himself, Sir 
Robert Peel, called it “‘an absurd 
speculation.” 

The climax came in 1843 
when, during a January storm, 
a piece of masonry holding one 
of the vital lock gates at Loch 
Lochy collapsed. Now it was 
really a question of saving not 
only the canal but the people 
in the valley. For three weeks 
workmen battled through storm 
and darkness to patch the 
damage. At one time the water 
from the loch was pouring in a 
cascade over the top of the lock 
gates, but the engineers saved 
the day. Shortly afterwards 
the canal was closed for three 
years, during which the govern- 
ment spent £700,000 in an effort 
to put the enterprise on its feet. 

The Caledonian Canal was 
reopened on ist May 1847. It 
now had seventeen feet of water. 
Tugs were employed to ensure 
vessels patronising the canal of 
a@ sea-to-sea passage in from 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours. 
But the government got scant 
return on their £700,000. The 
steam-tugs earned half what it 
cost to maintain them. In 
1860, after the canal’s water 
supply had failed, the govern- 
ment offered to lease the canal 
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to “any person or company ” 
without rent. But nobody would 
have it even as a gift. Eight 
years later another attempt was 
made to abandon the canal, but 
the estimated cost of closing it 
had risen to a million pounds. 
At a later stage a £2,000,000 
scheme for rebuilding it was 
considered and laid aside. 

The canal functioned quietly 
as a tourist route for nearly a 
century. Then, miraculously, 
it was given the chance to do the 
job the long-dead planners had 
intended it to do—help the 
country in a time of national 
peril. During the first World 
War a great barrier of mines 
was laid across the North Sea. 
The material for the thousands 
of mines used came from 
America, and the assembly of 
the weapons took place at Cor- 
pach. The base from which the 
mines were taken to the mine- 
field was Muirtown. The canal 
provided the perfect passage- 
way between the workshops in 
the west and the ‘customer’ in 
the east. The canal was buoyed 
and lighted from end to end, 
and barges manned by naval 
ratings plied night and day. In 
all, there were 5439 passages. 
Then, between the wars, the 
canal returned to tourism; but 
again in 1939 it took its place 
in the scheme of national de- 
fence, and for six years the little 
craft of the new naval warfare 
were thick on its waters. The 
Brahan Seer would have 
chuckled had he seen those 
fleets of little vessels moving on 
their nameless missions through 
the heart of the Highlands. 





ON BUILDING A HOUSE. 


BY HUGH POPHAM. 


THE house, now it is finished, 
seems to share with the British 
Empire the distinction of having 
been built in a fit of absence 
of mind. Admittedly I had a 
ground-plan (though only to the 
minute scale of an eighth of an 
inch to the foot), one or two 
rather optimistic elevations, a 
fairly clear idea of what I was 
after, and a considerable amount 
of that temerity which is more 
normally ascribed to fools than 
angels. Even if I did not build, 
I thought, there would be no 
harm in making a few pre- 
liminary investigations; so I 
asked Mr Jones, a quiet, efficient, 
brown-skinned little man and a 
first-class mason foreman, to 
come and see me. 

He came, as always, on his 
bicycle ; removed his brown felt 
hat and knocked on the open 
door. Beyond him the morning 
sun glittered and danced on the 
sea and the boys were out with 
their nets and poles diving for 
sea-eggs. 

** Come in, Mr Jones,” I said. 
“T am thinking of building a 
house.”’ 

** Yes, chief,”’ he replied, quite 
unperturbed. Last time it had 
been a lily-pond and the time 
before an engine-mounting ; but 
if I had said I was going to 
build a cinema he would not 
have moved a muscle. 


I. 


_blocks,” I said. 


“A bungalow,” I continued, 
“on that rocky bit of ground on 
the west boundary. It’s quite 
flat, and there’s no soil. . . .” 

“ You mean, Below, chief?” 
Mr Jones asked. In Barbados 
there are only two directions for 
locating anything: ‘ Above,’ 
which means to windward; 
‘Below,’ which means to lee- 
ward. Fortunately the wind 
blows steadily from the N.E. 
for nine months of the year, 
s0 they are as constant as 
compass points, but it takes a 
little getting used to. 

** Below,” I corrected myself. 

“Yes, chief. You be using 
blockstone ? ” 

“TI thought I'd try cement 
I knew he 
hated them. 

“ Yes, chief.” 

“Mind you,” I said, “ it’s 
only a thought. I haven't 
decided anything definitely. I 
thought I would just ask your 
opinion.” It was not hostility, 
only a sort of chilling neutrality 
he had on these occasions, but 
it was uphill work just the same. 
“Do you think we can do it?” 

** Yes, chief.” I pushed the 
plan over to him, and he looked 
at it with the same inscrutability 
and made one or two muttered 
caleulations while he tried to 
read off the tiny dimensions 
with a battered two-foot rule. 
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“* Shall we have a look at the 
spot?’ I suggested when, to 
my relief, he had nodded his 
approval. Together we went 
over to the site, a barren shelf 
of rock above the shining sea, 
and he paced it out thoughtfully. 

“* She be all right,’”’ he said at 
last. ‘‘ She fit easy.” 

“ Good,” I said. There was 
no likelihood of my incompetent 
little sketch ever standing, solid 
and foursquare against wind 
and weather and the drifting 
spray, among the waving grasses 
and the stunted manchineels, 
but it was consoling to know 
that it might do. In some 
obscure way it gave it a validity 
it had not had before and I was 
pleased. ‘‘ But I haven’t made 
up my mind,’ I went on. “It 
was just an idea. I'll let you 
know.” 


“ Yes, chief,’ Mr Jones said, 
and touched his hat and bicycled 
off unmoved. 

After he had gone I went 
back to the house and got a 


The next morning I was 
awakened at six by a rumbling 
of wheels. I wondered vaguely 
what it was, dismissed it as 
unimportant, or at any rate 
nothing to do with me, and 
turned over and went to sleep 
again. At breakfast, Sealy, my 
maid, handed me a slip of paper. 

“The man with the cart say 
to give you this,” she said. 
I glanced at it. It was a 
delivery note with my name on 
it, and informed me that one 
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cold beer out of the ice-box and 
thought hard. It was an ex- 
citing idea, building a house to 
one’s own design, but rather an 
undertaking. I knew nothing 
about building; no architect 
had ever blessed the comic 
little blue-print; and the land- 
scape was littered with too many 
amateur horrors already. It 
was sheer arrogance to imagine 
that I should not be adding 
to their melancholy number. 
And there were practical as 
well as esthetic problems. Even 
supposing the plan was service- 
able, I should be cheated by 
lumber-yards and cozened by 
plumbers. The men would go 
on strike or steal the cement. 
There were a hundred and one 
gloomy possibilities. Better 
leave well alone. By the even- 
ing I had talked myself out of 
the whole crazy scheme and was 
already prepared to regard it 
indulgently, as one does some 
folly of one’s youth. It made 
me feel old and rather wise. 


T. or J. Lowell had left 160 cu. ft. 
of blockstone at the above 
address. It was signed: H. 
Jones. 

“What is all this about?” 
I demanded, trying to bluff 
myself out of believing what 
I knew to be true. 

“You didn’t order it, sir?” 
Sealy asked me. 

“No,” I said firmly, “I did 
not.” 

‘“*T believe it’s for the house,” 
she said conversationally. 
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“Tm not building a house,” 
I said. ‘I told Mr Jones it was 
only an idea; he can’t make me 
build a house if I don’t want 
to.”” I looked at the slip again 
and noticed for the first time 
the sum: $35.20. Nearly eight 
pounds! For stone I had not 
ordered for a house I had no 
intention of building! “ Tell 
Mr Jones I wish to speak to 
him, at once,’’ I said grimly. 

“ Yes, sir,” Sealy said, and 
giggled. ‘“ Mr Jones mean you 
to build all right,” she said, and 
left me to my reflections. 

Half an hour later Mr Jones 
himself came bicycling primly 
down the drive. As he entered 
the house he removed his brown 
felt hat. His face was expres- 
sionless. A little daunted, I 
opened fire: “ Ah, Mr Jones,” 
I said, “‘I see some stone has 
arrived. Did you order it?” 

“Yes, chief. If you building, 
crop starts next week. It’s 
hard to get stone while crop’s 
on. The quarry men get better 
money cutting cane.” 

** Quite,” I said, “ but .. .” 

‘** Lowell’s sending four more 
loads after breakfast,’’ he con- 
tinued unmoved. 

* But did I tell you to order 
it?” 

“No, chief; but I thought 
you'd be building all the same.” 

** As a matter of fact,” I said 
feebly, “I had half decided not 
to.” I realised now that I had 
never really decided anything of 
the sort. “In any case, we're 
going to use cement blocks. I 
told you that.” 

** Yes, chief,” he said patiently. 
“I only ordered some stone to 
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be getting on with the founda- 
tions.” He paused to allow this 
to sink in. ‘I told the labourers 
to start Monday.” 

“‘ The labourers ? ” 

“For to start digging the 
foundations, chief.’ 

“Oh.” It had not really 
occurred to me, except in the 
abstract, that we should need 
labourers. Labour, possibly ; 
an intellectual conception; but 
not chaps sweating away with 
picks and spades. With forced 
joviality, I said: “ Well, it 
looks as if we’ve got to build 
now, Mr Jones.” 

“Yes, chief.” He was like 
Conscience or Integrity, a satur- 
nine figure from some old morality 
play. ‘‘ Oh, chief, I would like 
the drawing to study,” he said 
after a pause. I gave him the 
crumpled little plan and could 
not stop myself adding— 

“Tl do a better one before 
we—er—start.’’ I was fourteen 
and had forgotten to do my 


prep. 

At that moment I noticed a 
tall, long-legged figure striding 
round the corner of the house. 
Mr Jones saw him too. 


‘““Here is Mr Barker,’ he 
said. ‘* He’s the carpenter. I 
told him to come and see you, 
chief.” 

“ Oh, you did? Is he a good 
man?” 

“Oh yes, chief. 
godly man.” 

Mr Barker came in with a 
flourish. He was lean and dark, 
and had a predatory, glittering 
eye like the Ancient Mariner. 
He addressed me with an ex- 
travagant respect which, I was 
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sure then and confirmed later, 
only thinly covered the most 
blistering scorn. He looked at 
the drawing with the aloofness 
which the commissionaire at the 
Berkeley used to reserve for 
very old Baby Austins, and at 
once went off into a peroration 
of technicalities to Mr Jones, 
occasionally glancing at me to 
confirm his conviction that I did 
not understand a word. 

At last he said: ‘‘ Well, chief, 
I think that will be all right” ; 
and then, in a voice of prophetic 
gloom, began methodically to 
object to every detail of it, the 
size of the rooms, the length of 
the spans, the pitch of the roof, 
the size, number, and placing of 
the windows, the height of the 
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ceilings. He even queried the 
site and the time of the year. 
When at last he had finished, 
I felt as if I had been trampled 
on by a football crowd. Mr 
Jones, who had been standing 
listening, his hat in his hand, his 
face giving nothing away, picked 
up the elevation and said— 

‘** Look, Barker, this the house 
the chief want. He don’t want 
your old-style house. He want 
something pretty; he want 
something modern, smart.’ He 
turned to me: “ You tell him 
what you want, chief. He can 
do it.” 

I knew then that there was 
no looking back. Somehow I 
had to merit such an act of 
faith. 


Ii. 


It was on Sunday afternoon, 
while I was trying to re-draw 
the ground-plan to a bigger 
scale on a piece of paper too 
small for it with a 2B pencil 
and a badly bruised school ruler, 
that I had my third visitor. He 


was about four feet high, 
immaculately dressed, and he 
appeared quite suddenly at the 
front door, an enormous grin on 
his round, black face. 

““ Yes?” I inquired politely. 

“Good day, boss. You want 
to see me?” 

** Not that I know of,” I said. 
‘** Who are you?” 

“ Brewster the Blaster, boss, 
that’s me.” 

I began to feel like a theatrical 
agent. “The Blaster?” I re- 
peated weakly. 


“* For the pit, boss.” 

** Ah,” I said more confidently, 
“yes, Brewster the—I mean, 
Brewster.” I knew about the 
local sewage system. It con- 
sisted of blasting a pit until you 
reached either water or a flaw 
in the structure of the coral rock 
sufficiently marked to drain off 
the water. These flaws were 
called sucks. They were fine 
when they worked. 

“Well, boss,” he went on, 
grinning fit to split, “ you got 
to get a permit from the station. 
To buy the stuff.” It sounded 
dangerous and rather disreput- 
able. ‘ You give me a paper to 
the police, boss, and the store, 
and I get it tomorrow.” 

** All right, Brewster,” I said, 
grinning from ear to ear, and 
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wrote a “ Sir-I-have-the-honour- 
to-be ” to the Commissioner ask- 
ing to be allowed to purchase 
twenty pounds of gelignite and 
ten detonators for a legitimate 
purpose, and gave it to him. 

Just as he was going, I asked 
him how he was proposing to 
bring it up the nine miles from 
town. 

“ On the bus, boss,” he replied 
nonchalantly, and went off look- 
ing as pleased as Punch, leaving 
me with an appalling picture of 
the Silver Sands bus, lurching 
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and jolting back from Bridge- 
town, its thirty-odd passengers in 
happy ignorance of the deadly 
little box hopping about under 
Brewster the Blaster’s seat. As 
I went back to my drawing, I 
found myself wondering what 
my legal liability would be if, 
on that normally uneventful 
journey, the bus should happen 
to explode ; and I had a sudden 
vision of Brewster the Blaster’s 
grin, suspended like the Cheshire 
Cat, over the smoking wreckage 
and the dismembered bodies. 


IV. 


On Monday morning I was 
up early, and at seven Mr Jones, 
followed by four ragged fellows 
with spades, forks and picks, 
appeared on what, for the next 
three months, was to be known 
as ‘ The Site.’ I hastened across, 
flourishing my new plan, and we 
set to work. 

It was a wearing and yet 
exhilarating day, and I wandered 
through it, misreading the 
measurements, tripping over 
the marking-lines, taking in- 
accurate compass - bearings, in 
a state of dream. The responsi- 
bility, I felt without the least 
justification, had been taken 
from me; and as the labourers 
heaved enormous blocks of coral 
stone about for us to nail our 
lines to, and, as I corrected my 
mistakes, heaved them back to 
where they came from; as Mr 
Jones, arrayed now in a khaki 
sun-helmet, his badge of office, 
padded patiently after me, point- 
ing out my obliquities, picking 


me up when I fell headlong, 
replacing the lines I broke, 
directing the men, all with im- 
perturbable calm, I forgot for a 
time the task and all the un- 
answerable arguments against 
undertaking it and was filled 
instead with a reckless assurance 
resembling that of intoxication. 

By the end of the day our 
combined efforts had produced 
a rectangle marked on the ground 
with string and about the size, 
it seemed, of a fairly commodi- 
ous pig-pen, and what looked 
like a disused slit-trench system. 
It was only by a sustained effort 
of the imagination that I could 
connect it with the smudged and 
tattered drawing in my hand, 
or with the image of the com- 
pleted house which came, some- 
times to soothe, sometimes to 
taunt, my mind. 

By the end of the week the 
slit-trench system, owing to two 
nights of rain and the deploy- 
ment of the diggers, had become 
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@ morass, and the site was 
acquiring all the loathsome 
features that make house-build- 
ing the most unsightly occupa- 
tion on earth, after coal-mining. 
Mounds of raw earth, puddles of 
filthy water, random piles of 
stone and blocks, bits of corru- 
gated iron, newspaper, empty 
cigarette packets, bottles, the 
inevitable old boot—they were 
all there, to be augmented later 
by cast-off clothing, old cement 
bags, tins, shavings, mortar, 
ends of lumber, oil-drums, and 
all the other litter of a corpora- 
tion rubbish-dump. I felt it 


must be illegal to make so much 
mess, even on one’s own pro- 
perty and engaged in a lawful, 
if foolhardy, enterprise. 

Among the more or less con- 
stant items of these early days 
was the stolid little group of 


watchers which digging holes in 
the ground always attracts. 
Men, women, and children in 
that specifically tropical get-up 
of shirts but no trousers, in 
rain or sun, they stood as if 
hypnotised by our excavations. 
From time to time the men 
would meander off under the 
casuarina trees and gamble for 
an hour or two; for the rest, 
they stood silent, motionless, 
unsmiling. It may simply have 
been that our activities pro- 
vided them with an alternative 
source of boredom td the normal 
round of goats and crops; it 
felt at the time as if they were 
the mute, ironic commentators 
on man’s persistent folly, a sort 
of benumbed Greek chorus to 
our destined lunacies. 
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Meanwhile, Mr Barker had 
gathered his team of carpenters 
together, and, on rudimentary 
benches knocked together out 
of deal boards, the major job 
of cleaning up the timber for 
window and door cases was in 
full swing. At the same time a 
number of men were at work on 
the framework of the roof, and 
as the weeks passed, what looked 
like a full-scale reproduction 
of the brontosaurus began to 
emerge. It was an enormous 
thing, a series of thirty-foot 
triangles erected and laid off on 
the ground, and the only thing 
that puzzled me was how, with- 
out a crane, it would ever be 
translated to the top of the 
walls. Every now and then Mr 
Barker would send for me, 
summonses I learnt to dread. 
His was the soul of a colonel of 
the New Model Army, rigid, 
dogmatic, thorough, and, in 
some not easily definable way, 
sadistic. He made no con- 
cessions to my consummate 
ignorance of the building trade, 
and our interminable discussions 
were studies in mutual antag- 
onism. He had a particularly 
irritating habit of ostentatiously 
doodling while I was talking, 
especially if he disagreed with 
me: on one occasion I managed 
to read what he had written, 
and realised that he must have 
been suffering under more of a 
strain even than I. “ God is 
love,” he had inscribed neatly 
on a newly planed plank, ‘‘ God 
is love.” It was extremely 
difficult to argue with him after 
that. 
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“Laying the Foundation 
Stone”? had always sounded a 
symbolic and rather portentous 
ceremony, akin to launching a 
ship, though it will not have 
escaped your notice that the 
stone which the mayor strokes 
with his silver trowel is by no 
stretch of the imagination a 
part of the foundations but is 
always one a convenient height 
above the ground. The founda- 
tion stone of my house, by 
which I mean the first stone of 
all, was a wretched, misshapen 
thing; moreover, it was no 
sooner laid in its bed of grey 
mortar than it had to be shifted. 
I took this as a very bad omen; 
but Mr Jones assured me that 
it had no metaphysical signifi- 
cance ; it was merely a fraction 
out of line. I consoled myself 
that even Mr Barker should ap- 
prove of the fact that the house 
was being built upon the rock. 

With the call for the first 
board of mortar the first women 
joined our now sizable labour 
force. They ranged from an old 
crone called Florence, whose 
gap-toothed grin and invincible 
cheerfulness I came to value 
inestimably, down to Rubina, a 
charming, nubile little creature 
of fifteen. They measured out 
the sand, the lime, the cement 
and the water, and raked and 
stirred the resulting pudding to 
the proper consistency. They 
marched, in answer to the con- 
tinual cries from the masons for 
“ Board!” “ Water to wet!” 


“* Water to drink!” (for it was 
thirsty work in the dust and 
sun), “Oome, girl, bring de 
board here!” to and fro about 
the site, bare-footed, straight- 
backed, with the trays and 
buckets on their heads. It was 
difficult to realise sometimes 
that these tattered, muddy 
figures in their shapeless rags 
and sacking aprons were women 
at all, and to see them walking 
out on Sundays in flowered 
dresses and high-heeled shoes, 
their hair oiled and ironed, 
their faces made up, came as a 
pleasant shock. 

In no time, it seemed, the 
foundations were finished, the 
damp -course was in, and the 
walls went soaring “ up into the 
air,” as Mr Jones put it. Door 
and window cases were pinned 
loosely in position, and more 
slowly it seemed, the piers 
clambered up between them. 
Room became separated from 
room, and again and again I 
checked the dimensions, so ridi- 
culously tiny did they all seem. 
Then, one day, as I was doing 
my usual round, I was hailed 
by one of the masons working on 
the scaffold above my head— 

“ Hey, chief, look here!” 

I looked. It was a braggartly 
fellow by the name of White, 
and he was pointing to a short 
pole with a bit of cement-bag 
nailed to it set at a rakish angle 
on the top of the wall. 

“How you like de flag, 
chief ? ” 
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“ Fine,’ I said. ‘ What’s 
it for?’ It was the lead he 
wanted. 

“* First corner, chief. Worth 
a drink, chief, isn’t it ? ” 

“* We'll see about that, White,” 
I replied cautiously. ‘“ The 
house isn’t finished yet. Be- 
sides, it might go to your 
head and make you lose your 
balance.” 

This got a laugh, and I de- 
parted in search of Mr Jones. 
On such matters of etiquette, as 
on all other matters, he was 


infallible. He assured me that 
reaching the top course of 
masonry was an occasion for 
celebration, and so that pay- 
day the masons got a tot 
(i.e., half a tumblerful) of rum 
each. The carpenters watched 
them thirstily ; their turn would 
not come until the brontosaurian 
anatomy of the roof was in 
position and ready for its sheets. 
Then that, too, wore its ensign, 
and another bottle of rum went 
down in the accounts under 
** Miscellaneous.” 


VI. 


Gradually the house took 
shape, sometimes with painful 
slowness (it seemed to me), as I 
handed out the weekly wage 
packets of seventy-five or eighty 
pounds, as my credit at the 
stores in town stretched to 
breaking-point, and as item after 
item which I had forgotten 
or overlooked was accumulated. 
The roof was finished, the house 
took on an astonishing resem- 
blance to the original drawing, 
and the rooms became smaller 
and darker; ceilings were put 
in and it seemed that, after all, 
it might be possible to read 
indoors on a bright day without 
artificial light ; pipes and wires 
proliferated out of walls; win- 
dows were fitted; floors were 
filled, rammed, concreted, and 
finally cemented ; doors opened 
and closed; the first pane of 
glass was puttied in, to be 
promptly knocked out by some 
oaf with a step-ladder, and Mr 
Jones raised his voice for the 


first and last time. Taps could 
be tentatively turned on, and, 
great day! gushed water like 
Moses’s rock. Brewster the 
Blaster came shinning up from 
the bottom of the pit yelling 
“ Burning! Burning!” for the 
last time, and for the last time 
we all scattered, waiting with 
held breath for the subterranean 
rumble, the jerk of smoke and 
dust, the cleaving of the rock. 
The joiners, under their brigand 
of a foreman, staggered into the 
house with their assembled cup- 
boards and slid them into their 
niches ; and Holder, the painter, 
bewailed the dust that sprang 
up at every footfall and marred 
his finish. Familiar faces dis- 
appeared, their work done, until 
there was only a handful of 
them left. 

At last, three months exactly 
since the day we started mark- 
ing out the ground, it was done. 
Mr Jones, Mr Barker, and I 
wandered round together for the 
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last time in silent approbation 
of the smooth cream walls, the 
polished wood, the gleaming 
paint, the immaculate floors. 
Then we went back and I paid 
them and the last of the men, 
and brought out a bottle of 
rum and thanked them all. Mr 
Barker, awkward to the end, 
protested that his religious prin- 
ciples forbade him to drink 
rum, but he would take a glass 
of wine. Sadly I parted with 
the last of the decent sherry, 
reflecting that the founder 
of Mr Barker’s sect must have 
been a@ man of uncommon 
sensibility. 

“ Well, chief,’ Mr Jones said 
as he drained his glass and, with 
a tumbler of cold water, put 
out the fires the neat spirit had 
started, “‘she done. You got a 
pretty house there, chief.”” Even 
Mr Barker concurred reluctantly 
in this judgment. Brewster the 
Blaster chimed in— 

“* Boss,” he grinned, “‘ that’s 
the nicest house in Barbados. 
Eoss, it’s beautiful.” 

I was deeply touched. But 
the last word of all was said 
by one of the labourers, an in- 
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corrigibly cheerful character who 
normally came to work in a 
wide-brimmed straw hat em- 
bellished with appliqué crimson 
roses, the ribbon tied under his 
chin. 

“* Chief,” he said coyly, draw- 
ing me aside, “ you got a name 
for your house ? ” 

“Not definitely,” I lied, 
wondering what was coming. 

“* Well, we got a name for it, 
chief. You look on sea.” 

“ What?’ I said. “I don’t 
quite get it.” 

** You look on sea, chief.” 

“ That’s a very fine name, 
Ford,” I said as heartily as I 
could. “ You look on sea.” 
I repeated it aloud. “ You look 
on sea. Yes, thank you very 
much.” 

He had been watching my 
reaction breathlessly. He let 
out a sigh of relief and went off 
beaming like a child. When he 
had gone, I said it over to my- 
self in complete bewilderment, 
** You look on sea!” Then, in 
a flash, I got it— 

ULUKONC. 

I still have not dared to put 

up its real name. 











AN ENCOUNTER ON THE FLUELA. 


BY MICHAEL ROBERTSON, 


Ir was a Sunday morning in 
July, and I had almost com- 
pleted my thirteen - kilometre 
climb from Siis in the Engadine 
to the top of the Fluela Pass, 
when I saw another cyclist 
ahead of me. His bicycle was 
propped against a boulder by 
the roadside and he was busy 
beside it, taking photographs 
with a miniature camera. I 
paid no particular attention to 
him and concentrated upon the 
arduous task of pushing my 
bicycle up the steep mountain 
road. I was in fair training ; 


for I had already overcome the 


Brenner, the Thurn, the Ofen, 
and the Gross-Glockner; but 
although the Fluela is a small 
affair in comparison with the 
Gross-Glockner, the last few 
kilometres of any pass are pain- 
ful. It may well occur to the 
reader that a pursuit such as 
this could surely only provide 
entertainment for a distorted 
mind. I must therefore ration- 
alise my mania and explain 
why I enjoy pushing bicycles 
over Alpine passes. 

Their names alone have always 
had a disturbing effect upon me. 
Fluela, Albula, Julier, Bernina, 
Septimer, Strela, are splendid- 
sounding words which conjure 
up visions of great grandeur 
and beauty, and, as far as I 
am concerned, set in motion 
sensations such as most people 


associate with martial music and 
royal processions. Luckmanier, 
Stelvio, Gotthard, Bernardino. 
How often have I come across 
them when poring over a map 
of Switzerland, as I frequently 
do when exiled in England, and 
felt a sudden quickening of the 
pulse ! 

It was my intention, when I 
set out for Central Europe, to 
ride over these obstacles whose 
names had such an attraction 
for me, and, with this end in 
view, I had purchased a special 
light - weight tourer equipped 
with three speeds. I had had 
little contact with a bicycle 
since my school-days, and it 
was not until I met three 
fanatical cyclists in Carinthia 
one evening that I realised how 
complex these machines can be. 
I was standing by the roadside 
in the hot Drava Valley, pon- 
dering upon alternative routes 
into South Tyrol, when these 
three fanatics streaked into sight. 
As they passed me they called 
out a friendly greeting, as is the 
way with the cycling fraternity, 
and, realising that they were 
fellow countrymen, I waved my 
map at them to stop. This 
they obligingly did, returning 
to give me advice about the 
roads. They had just come 
over the Gross-Glockner and 
were speeding hot-foot for the 
Dolomites, where a succession 
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of steep passes awaited them. 
I mentioned modestly that I, 
too, had come over the Gross- 
Glockner ; whereupon they ex- 
claimed that this was impossible, 
because I only had three gears. 
I was rather nettled by this 
denial of my achievement, and 
retorted that of course I had 
not ridden the machine the 
whole way, and how many gears 
did they expect me to have. 

It was then that they gave 
the astounding information that 
they had no less than twenty 
gears apiece on their respective 
machines. Later the same even- 
ing I met them again in the 
village of Sillian, close to the 
Italian frontier, where I spent 
the night. I found them after 


dinner in a neighbouring inn, 
and I was initiated, with the 
aid of diagrams and beer, into 


the mysteries of tension sprockets 
and transmission cables. Each 
of them had designed his bicycle 
according to his own theory of 
how to motivate a machine with 
the minimum effort. Week-end 
trials throughout the year in 
England culminated in this 
annual orgy in the Alps. Never, 
under any circumstances, did 
any of them push a bicycle. 
Such a procedure would have 
involved immense loss of face. 

And now, as I ascended the 
last lap of the Fluela, I wished 
that I had the assistance of the 
seventeen-odd gears which my 
machine lacked. However, when 
I came alongside the photo- 
grapher who had attracted my 
notice, I perceived that he was 
in worse straits than myself; 
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for not only did his machine 
have no supplementary gears at 
all, but it was a lady’s bicycle, 
and very upright. 

He was packing his camera 
kit methodically into his wind- 
jacket, which he then folded 
neatly and strapped on to the 
carrier of his bicycle. He hailed 
me in an incomprehensible dia- 
lect which I assumed to be one 
of the German-Swiss variety, 
yet somehow he did not seem 
to have the appearance of a 
Swiss, a modest race, who are 
seldom seen wearing only singlets 
and very brief, black shorts. 
He had yellow hair, blue eyes, 
and a sunburnt face whose 
features were well-formed and 
regular save for a certain thick- 
ness of lip and width of nostril 
that suggested animality rather 
than sensuality. He was per- 
haps twenty-five years of age. 

From the torrent of ugly 
sound that assailed my ears I 
extracted one familiar word. 

“* Englander ? ”’ 

I nodded. 

He then pointed to himself 
and used another word with 
which I had, for a number of 
years, been all too familiar. 

‘“* Kriegsgefangener in Eng- 
land!” he declared. 

“* Kriegsgefangener in Deutch- 
land!” I replied. 

After this exchange of mystic 
abracadabras we were as inti- 
mate as members of a secret 
sect. I should have realised at 
once that my friend came from 
the Fatherland. The animal 
appearance, the scanty clothes, 
the meticulous manner in which 
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he packed his kit—all were indi- 
cative. I was, however, under 
the impression that Germans 
were unable to travel abroad at 
this time and certainly I had 
not expected to meet one. We 
pushed on up the road together, 
in the sympathetic spirit that 
arose from our mutual experi- 
ences as prisoners of war, and he 
explained that he was staying 
with some friends at Chur, who 
were paying the expenses of his 
holiday and had lent him the 
bicycle. Each week-end he set 
forth upon what he described as 
‘** an excursion into the Nature,” 
in order that he might capture 
with his camera the beautiful 
flowers and the mountain scenery 
as a permanent record of his 
holiday. He was a wood-carver 


by profession, and his native 
town was Stuttgart, which ac- 


counted for the strong Swabian 
accent that I was now just 
beginning to understand. 

Our climb brought us at last 
to the Fluela Hospice, where 
we parted company. The 
Swabian announced his inten- 
tion of taking more photo- 
graphs, and I, who wanted to 
reach Davos for lunch, mounted 
my bicycle, waved good-bye, 
and coasted off down the moun- 
tain road. No further effort 
was required of me, and for the 
next thirteen kilometres I was 
able to enjoy that intimate 
communion with the country- 
side which is denied to the 
motorist but which rewards the 
exertions of the cyclist and the 
hiker. The heat of the mid-day 
sun was moderated to a pleasant 
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warmth by the cool air that 
embraced me as soon as I began 
to descend. I caught a drift of 
the mingled scents from the 
mountain meadows now filled 
with alpine roses, gentians, wild 
violets, and a host of other 
summer flowers. I heard the 
warning whistles of marmots 
and occasionally had a glimpse 
of their fat, brown bodies as 
they bounded back into their 
burrows. ‘Tree - pipits, which 
seemed to be the commonest 
bird at this height, were singing 
all around me. Davos lay below 
in the sun-filled valley which, 
for a transient visitor like my- 
self, was pure delight, but which, 
for the many who are confined 
there, must be no less than a 
prison-house whose scenery is 
no solace but a constant and 
bitter reminder of the life of 
action their sickness denies to 
them. 

When I rocketed down the 
last stretch of the hill and 
entered Davos-Dorf a grinning 
mechanic shouted out to me 
from the garage by the railway 
station— 

** The ‘Tour de Suisse’ passed 
through here yesterday.” 

‘*T know,” I replied, “I am 
the last man in the ‘ Tour de 
Suisse.’ ” 

It was by now an old joke 
and it never failed me. I had 
made it in Italy and I was to 
repeat it in France. During my 
travels on the Continent last 
summer I was dogged and 
haunted by those three fierce 
and enthralling bicycle races— 
the ‘Tour d’Italie,’ the ‘ Tour 
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de Suisse,’ and the ‘Tour de 
France.’ They were in progress 
in each of the three countries 
when I visited them, and, al- 
though I never saw one, they 
were never far distant, and 
there was rumour of them wher- 
ever I went. Either the ‘Tour’ 
had passed through a town the 
day before I arrived, as at 
Davos, or it was expected a 
few hours after my departure. 
Always I was associated with 
them and an object of comment 
and mirth. 

I should have liked to witness 
the ‘Tour de France’ on its 
hysterical career through that 
country. An affair which evoked 
such a tide of passion was, I 
felt sure, bound sooner or later 
to end in tears. Such indeed 
proved to be so in the summer 
of 1950, when glass and nails 
were spread on the road near 
Marseilles before the approach- 
ing Italian team, and when 
somebody struck Bartali, the 
Italian leader and Buropean 
champion, when he fell off his 
machine. The Italian team was 
promptly withdrawn and a 
crescendo of Latin hysteria was 
unleashed, such as had not been 
heard since Mussolini called for 
Tunis, Corsica, and Nice. The 
sponsors of the race at once 
changed the route which, in 
previous years, had been from 
Menton into Italy, returning to 
France at another point in the 
Alpes-Maritimes. After this in- 
cident it was prudently decided 
that the lap Nice-Menton should 
be ‘ aller et retour.’ 

I went into the station buffet 
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at Davos and ordered a ham- 
sandwich and some coffee. I 
had not been seated long when 
the door opened and my German 
friend entered. He hesitated 
for a moment, uncertain whether 
to join me. I waved to him to 
come over, indicating that as 
far as I was concerned the state 
of war between our two countries 
was ended. 

' “How did you like being a 
prisoner of the English?” I 
asked him. But he would not 
commit himself and was content 
with the comment— 

“ The life of a prisoner of war 
is no kind of life for a man.” 

“ Did you know that Davos 
was a hotbed of Nazis during 
the war?” I went on to say, 
rather provokingly I am afraid. 

“Some people seem to think 
that alt the Germans were Nazis,” 
he replied bitterly. 

“ But many of these Nazis 
were Swiss ; some of them were 
doctors and municipal officials,” 
I said. 

“Ah, but you must under- 
stand, Switzerland was once a 
part of Germany. We are all 
one folk really.” 

I was thankful that we were 
alone in the buffet and that no 
Swiss overheard this awful assur- 
ance, and I hastily steered the 
conversation to more cordial 
questions. 

We agreed to ride on to 
Chur together, and, having paid 
our separate bills, returned to 
the road. It was with reluctance 
that we withheld ourselves from 
joining the bathers in the 
Davoser See, whose blue waters 
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sparkled alluringly beside the 
road as we left the town. A 
short climb brought us to Wolf- 
gang, and from there the road 
was one long, glorious descent 
through the famous villages of 
Klosters and Kublis to Land- 
quart in the Rhine valley below. 
Our conversation was intermit- 
tent and inconsequential, for 
we were continually sailing past 
one another. I would hear a 
snatch of Swabian dialect as my 
companion drew level with me, 
but before I could reply he was 
ahead, crouching low over the 
handle-bars of his staid machine, 
which was not built for speed. 
We were breathless when we 
reached the level valley at the 
end of this reckless ride, and 
our chests, which had had their 
fill of the intoxicating mountain 
air, were sore and heaving. 

A hot wind was sweeping up 
the broad, high-walled valley of 
the Upper Rhine; for, with Lake 
Constance at its base, the valley 
forms a funnel through which 
the warm air is drawn until it is 
finally dissipated in the branch 
valleys leading to the narrow 
gorges and glaciers of the 
Grisons. It blows steadily during 
the summer months, an un- 
relenting wind which gathers up 
the long tresses of the willows 
on the river-banks and sets 
them floating and waving all 
day long, and which keeps the 
leaves of the roadside poplars 
rustling in an endless, restless, 
excited dance. It brought no 
relief to our overheated bodies, 
nor, although it was behind us, 
did it help us on our way. The 
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road from Landquart to Chur, 
which I had seen many times 
from the train, had always 
appeared to me to be level. 
I soon discovered that it had 
many undulations. At the end 
of a long day’s bicycle ride 
each small incline demands ever- 
increasing effort. I was not 
sorry when we reached the 
outskirts of Chur in the late 
afternoon. 

My friend, who was staying 
in this quarter, was about to say 
‘“* Good-bye,” when I suggested 
that he join me in a glass of 
beer before I took the mountain 
train to Arosa, my destination 
for that evening. He immedi- 
ately agreed, and we found a 
café by the station where we 
could sit out in the shade of 
trelliswork over which vines 
had spread their tentacles. 
Several solid Swiss burghers were 
seated there, taking their Sunday 
afternoon’s ease, and I do not 
think they altogether approved 
of our appearance, our mood, or 
our conversation, which was 
concerned with an experience 
they had not shared. One was 
aware of their moral superiority. 
Their hands were clean. They 
had played no part in digging 
the grave of Western Europe. 

After exertions such as we 
had taken, beer was the only 
possible drink, and I think we 
were scarcely conscious of the 
first two litres that passed down 
our parched throats; for they 
just about replaced the liquid 
that had left us during the 
course of the day. A third was 
appeasing our thirst when a 
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glance at the station clock re- 
vealed that my train was due to 
depart instantly. It was drawn 
up, like a tram, before the main 
station, and my friend seized 
my bicycle and we rushed across 
to it. A porter took the bicycle 
and I flung myself into a carriage, 
forgetting that the Swiss, who 
leave nothing to chance, always 
keep their station clocks five 
minutes in advance. 

I leaned out of the window 
and conversed excitedly with 
my friend, who was buoyant 
from beer and in a mood to 
swear blood brotherhood. When 
the whistle blew and the train 
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started to move I felt that I 
knew him well enough to venture 
a joke. 

“JT do not believe that you 
were really taking photographs 
of flowers,” I laughingly de- 
clared. ‘“ I am sure that, like a 
good German, you were taking 
photographs of the Swiss 
defences.” 

The friendly smile fled from 
his features, which became sud- 
denly stubborn and brutish. I 
did not hear his reply. It may 
have only been a foolish fancy, 
but it seemed to me that his lips 
formed the word— 

“ Naturlich !” 
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FOREST FARM. 


BY J, M. COLERIDGE, 


THE road through the coffee 
plantations was a rutted track 
of brown earth, bordered by 
trees with greyish trunks and 
sage-green leaves that cast a 
light, sun-spangled shade. Be- 
tween the trees grew a bank of 
cannas, their scarlet heads and 
great reddish-purple leaves form- 
ing a kind of rough hedge at the 
edge of the road, and behind 
them the rows of coffee trees 
dwindled into a converging per- 
spective, heavy with setting 
berries, and still dotted here and 
there with white, fragrant, star- 
like flowers. 

The shade of the grevillea 
trees was sufficient without being 
gloomy. The dark glossy leaves 
of the coffee trees shone in the 
dappled light: the softer tones 
of the undergrowth, and, above 
all, the glowing colours of the 
banks of cannas, combined to 
make a scene so rich, so shot 
with sunlight, and so pleasant 
with the murmur of little water- 
ways, that the car moved 
through the grove at an ever 
slower pace, and we rested our 
eyes gratefully after the glare 
and dust of the Moshi road 
which we had recently left. 

The coffee plantations con- 
tinued for a mile or more. 
Then the track, rising by degrees 
through an area of untouched 
forest land, where tall ancient 
trees were festooned with 
creepers, and monkeys dangled 


absently by a skinny paw, or 
passed like shadows among the 
foliage, led on to a scrubby 
grassland, rough, dry, and rocky. 
The plantations and the planters’ 
homesteads being left behind, 
the road did not seem to have 
much purpose in continuing ; 
indeed, it seemed frequently to 
forget where it was going, and 
lose itself altogether in the 
coarse grass, or divide itself into 
several alternative routes, each 
caked high with dried-out ruts, 
where some vehicle had tried to 
avoid the impassable mud of the 
wet season. Our car was a 
small one, and straddled the 
ruts awkwardly, so that the 
earth, dried to a rock-like con- 
sistency by the sun, banged 
it most alarmingly underneath. 
It was difficult, too, to choose 
a route, since there was nothing 
to indicate whether the diverging 
tracks would join up again or 
not. Once the road definitely 
divided in two, the left-hand 
track, which seemed in quite 
good condition, running towards 
a green valley, while the right- 
hand one led up a bald hill, 
picking its way among outcrops 
of rock. 

My husband stopped the car 
at the fork, and we deliberated 
for some time. Finally we chose 
the right-hand track, not from 
any geographical conviction 
that its direction was the right 
one, but because its very inhos- 
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pitality seemed more in keep- 
ing with our objective. The 
car moaned up the ascent, and 
presently came out on a small 
plateau of rough grass dotted 
with round, blackish boulders. 

On our right hand the land- 
seape fell away so that an 
immense plain was visible in the 
distance. Beyond it, on one 
side, lay a great range of moun- 
tains, marching away very faint 
and blue into the distance; on 
the other side, curious, sudden, 
solitary hills projected from an 
eternity of arid grassland, dust 
and stone, moving away to a 
hazy horizon. On the left hand 
of the track the land rose to the 
highest of a series of foothills, 
clothed at first with rustling 
dry grass and scrub, which soon 
gave way to the trees of the rain 
forest, dark of foliage above and 
cave-like in the depths below. 
Heaving its massive sides above 
the forest, a great mountain 
rose beyond. Curtains of mist 
hung over the forest, creeping 
into the valleys that seamed the 
mountain - side, and endowing 
the strange long battlemented 
crest with gloomy awe and 
majesty. To us, still steeped in 
the hot sunlight with the sun- 
baked, dusty plains on our right 
hand, the huge mountain, with 
its mantle of dark and secret 
forests, seemed for ever unknown 
to the sun, remote and fore- 
boding. 

We stared for some time in 
silence, my husband absently 
running a finger round the sticky, 
dust - encrusted collar of his 
shirt. He took off his hat and 
fanned himself with it. I held 
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my sun-hat so that it sheltered 
the new baby I held on my knee. 
It looked so hot, poor little 
thing, but it would never do for 
the sun to catch it. 

In the back of the car, en- 
throned on an ungraceful jumble 
of luggage, an African woman 
sat, regal as a queen, with our 
little boy on her lap. His fat 
knees strained the stuff of his 
little khaki overalls, and his 
chubby face, flushed with sleep 
and the heat, was crowned with 
@ comical sun-hat. 

His nurse was elderly; her 
face had fallen into a hundred 
cracks and wrinkles. The gay 
turban round her head con- 
cealed a poll of greying wool, 
but her sunken eyes under low 
brows were shrewd and bright. 
Her name was Hanasa. She 
evidently felt rather maternal 
towards the whole family, my 
worried husband at the wheel, 
myself holding the new baby, 
and her chubby charge that 
she nursed on her knee. She 
also turned her eyes, their 
whites yellow with age, to- 
wards the mighty crest of the 
mountain. The corners of her 
mouth went down; and in this 
moment of contemplation her 
face bore the stamp of so many 
women of her race, the stamp 
of stoical suffering. She was 
rather a cynical old woman. 
She must have heard some of 
the many legends that were 
told by the tribesmen about 
the less known parts of the 
mountain, but her face took on 
@ look of derision as she stared 
about her. 

Glancing down at her charge, 
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she leaned forward and offered 
softly— 

“* My little master sleeps, my 
lady.” 

My husband looked round 
and smiled. Detailed to spend 
several months travelling about 
the colony, he was about to 
dump his little family at a 
remote farm until he should 
return. 

He let the clutch in again, 
but as the car topped a rise he 
crashed violently inte bottom 
gear. The track fell away 
abruptly beneath our very wheels 
to a watercourse where a peat- 
brown stream tinkled among 
rounded stones. Down we went, 


slipping and banging, splashed 
across the pebbles, and clawed 
our way up the steep far bank, 
where the layers of stones worn 
smooth and quantities of shingle 


were evidence of the wet season 
flood-level. 

Ayah gave a muffled exclama- 
tion. The baby protested, and 
was found to be half smothered 
in the hat, which I had clutched 
to me, baby and all, in alarm. 

Our road now seemed to be 
less adventurous, and after a 
while it began to skirt a swamp 
in a decorous manner. It 
seemed an idle expanse of brilliant 
green, shimmering slightly in 
the afternoon haze, with groups 
of trees planted park-like here 
and there. Their bark was 
smooth, and a vivid yellow. 
No one would be able, at a little 
distance, to distinguish a giraffe 
standing among them, trees and 
animals alike cross-hatched with 
sun and shade, unless one saw 
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the little spiked head moving 
above the flat foliage. Giraffes, 
however, like drier places ; any- 
way, nobody ever minded a 
giraffe. The swamp was a 
famous feeding- ground for 
elephant, and we could not dis- 
cern whether distant shadowy 
patches were in fact elephants 
dozing under the trees. We 
had also heard that it was 
popular with rhinos, and felt 
our 8-h.p. car to be somewhat 
vulnerable as we crept like an 
apologetic blackbeetle cautiously 
on our way. 

The road began to rise. At 
the edge of the swamp a 
secretary-bird stood sentinel, as 
still as a monk at prayer, sunk 
in eternal contemplation. 

A little farther on, as we 
turned and twisted among huge 
grey boulders scattered like a 
giant’s playthings on the hill- 
side, a solitary baboon crossed 
in front of the car, silent as a 
shadow, lolloping ridiculously 
with its rump in the air. 

We began to enter a bay 
among the hills and leave the 
dusty heat of the African after- 
noon behind us. The tree- 
clothed shoulders of the hills 
closed in, shutting out the shining 
plains, the distant mountain 
ranges, even the elephant swamp 
whose one-legged sentinel had 
receded glimmering in the haze. 
Now we were in the forest ; and 
all about us was heavy green 
foliage and damp air scented 
with earth and moss, wild jessa- 
mine, and the delicious, exotic 
breath of the fairylike wild 
white delphinium. The trees 
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had tall greyish- white trunks, 
and lichens depended from their 
branches. 

We drew deep grateful breaths 
of the air that seemed so re- 
freshing to our dust-weary lungs, 
and my husband brought the 
car to a crawl; so that we were 
not ill-prepared when the road 
produced another of its sur- 
prises, diving this time with 
characteristic violence down a 
perilous descent that ended at a 
rough bridge of planks—the first 
man-made aid to travelling we 
had encountered for many miles. 
It spanned a small river, deep 
and brown, purling between 
steep banks all hung with a 
luxuriant, hothouse growth of 
ferns and juicy-stemmed plants. 

Having negotiated the bridge, 
which required a little caution, 
we found ourselves, as we toiled 
up the farther slope, bordering 
on civilisation. The edges of the 
road were hoed to a neat line 
and the worst boulders were 
removed from its middle places. 

An African herdsman, his hair 
bumping his shoulders in a mud- 
plastered pigtail, his blanket 
knotted on one shoulder and his 
spear in his hand, came swing- 
ing lightly down the road. He 
uttered some greeting in dialect, 
staring curiously the while. 
My husband responded with 
‘* Jambo,” and Ayah assumed 
a pose of extreme dignity and 
scorn on top of the luggage. 

On one side of the road trees 
had been felled and the resulting 
hummocky paddock was fenced 
with wire. We passed a stoutly 
built cattle-dip. The road 
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widened, became more prosper- 
ous, swung round the corner of 
the enclosure, climbed a hill, 
and sprawled at last to an end, 
embracing with its two arms 
a large circular lawn bordered 
with blazing beds of flowers. 
Beyond stood a large, stone-built 
bungalow, looking out towards 
the opening in the hills through 
which we had come, as if hopeful 
of knowing some day what went 
on beyond. 

Our hostess stood at the top 
of the verandah steps, having 
long since heard the whine of 
the approaching car through 
the deep silence of the forest. 
Drowsy babies, Ayah wearing 
her party or sphinx-like expres- 
sion, and miscellaneous luggage 
coated with dust, were tumbled 
out of the car whose metal was 
still too hot to rest a hand on 
comfortably. Gladly we went 
indoors and were shown a 
large, cool room with a jug of 
flame-coloured dahlias standing 
by the window. There did not 
seem to be much else in the 
room, it was so big: a bed, a 
cot, and a washstand where the 
basin of water was soon dyed 
red with the dust from our 
hands and faces. 

It took tea to get the dust 
and grit out of our mouths, a 
delightful tea on the verandah, 
which looked down on the garden 
and the immense silence of the 
forest. 

Afterwards Ayah and I un- 
packed our rather makeshift 
equipment, and as soon as she 
could Ayah took the toddler, 
Hugh, away to his bath. Shep- 
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herding him back, now in his 
dressing-gown but looking exces- 
sively damp, as if he had had 
the briefest possible acquaint- 
ance with the towel, Ayah said 
in effect— 

“Tl be going now. I must 
get to my house before dark.” 

“Where is your house, 
Ayah?” 

“ At that camp we passed on 
the way up, by the cattle-dip.” 

“ Right down there? It’s a 
long way.” 

‘“*T know it is.” 

She picked up her luggage, 
which consisted of a tightly 
packed bucket and a large soft 
bundle tied up in a gaily- 
coloured cloth. Balancing the 
bucket on her head, she lowered 
herself to a crouching position, 
swung up the bundle and 
clapped it on top of the bucket, 
and, thus grandly laden, moved 
with a roguish swing of her 
hips to the door. 

“ Good - night, Ayah. 
the elephants ! ” 

‘“* Huh, elephants ? 
them to mind!” 

She was anxious to be gone, 
however. There were plenty of 
lions about as well as elephants. 

That night, our first at the 
farm, we slept the sleep of the 
travel- weary, babies and all, 
and woke to the lowing, or 
rather bellowing, of the cows 
coming in to the milking-yards 
over the hill. We woke, too, to 
a freshness and scented cool- 
ness in the air very different 
from the air on the plains, and 
saw all about us the forest, 
fresh and radiant with dew. A 
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few birds called; a tribesman 
padded by; and this scene 
that I looked out on, as one 
does with new eyes on the first 
morning, was one of the most 
beautiful I had ever seen, and 
certainly the most strange ; for 
the trees brooded jealously all 
about us, their arms, grotesquely 
draped with vines and lichens, 
outstretched so that we might 
not know what dark mysteries 
their depths contained. 

After breakfast my husband 
brought round the car, farewells 
were said, and the complaint of 
his engine could be heard for 
quite a long time afterwards, 
coming up from the gap in the 
hills as he picked his way down- 
ward and away to the plains. 

It was gone at last, and the 
forest wrapped us about with 
its dreaming, scented magnifi- 
cence as I stood, a little forlorn, 
with Hugh restless and happy 
on the verandah steps beside 
me. He was holding out fat 
hands to the butterflies that 
flickered endlessly over the 
brilliant faces of the zinnias at 
our feet. 

My hostess came to show me 
the garden. At the side of 
the house the land fell away 
steeply, and it was in the valley 
below that the garden was laid. 
We went down by a long shallow 
stair; and the kind of thing 
that one sees laid out reverently 
in the more expensive Regent 
Street florists’ shops bloomed 
happily of their own free will 
on the banks—freesias and gar- 
denias to name but two. 

I do not think I could attempt 
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to describe the garden, which 
wandered on, on the wonderfully 
fertile land taken from the 
forest, beside brown pools, where 
proud agapanthus and _ lilies 
and cannas watched themselves 
all day reflected in the rich 
depths; beside murmuring 
streams where arum _iilies 
clustered and moonflowers hung; 
by walks of mulberries where 
the strange, heraldic loury bird, 
gorged with fruit, rose with a 
flash of crimson and a raucous 
cry. There were scarlet flame 
trees and delicate pink bohin- 
neas, and jacarandas cloudy 
blue. There were close-cut velvet 
lawns and the dark dignity of 
cedars. Beyond, on every side 
save where the house was placed 
above the slowly climbing steps, 
the trees of the forest stood, 
rank upon rank, silent in the 


daytime except for the occa- 
sional call of a bird or the 


chatter of monkeys; and be- 
hind the forest loomed the blue 
bulk of the mountain. 

Laid out between hedges was a 
fine vegetable garden, and here 
Ayah, whose interests were more 
gastroncmic than esthetic, was 
wont to wander. She struck up 
an acquaintance with the head 
gardener and set herself to charm 
him so that she might have 
vegetables for dinner. Her per- 
formance was impressive, but 
the old man, who had the eyes 
of his underlings—and there 
were a lot of them—for ever 
upon him, was, I fancy, a hard 
nut to crack. 

In the cool of the morning the 
old woman in her white overall 
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and red turban led my little son 
down the long stair into the 
garden and from the verandah 
I could see the child disappear 
among the lilies as he ran to the 
tinkling water, and his reluctant 
gait as he returned to his nurse. 
Even her scarlet turban dis- 
appeared when they passed be- 
tween the dahlia beds and so 
under the archway in the hedge 
into the old gardener’s domain. 
As the sun grew hotter he would 
lay out seeds to dry and put 
them away, strangely labelled, 
in his shed. The toddling boy 
was no help with these pro- 
ceedings, and the old man doubt- 
less wished him elsewhere, but 
Ayah inexorably continued those 
long conversations which she 
considered so enchanting. 

‘* And then I sez to him, I 
sez...” 

I thought that sometimes the 
gardener had a rather hunted 
expression. Probably he was 
glad to pay Hanasa with a 
couple of turnips to go away, 
and let the child stuff himself 
with strawberries to keep him 
out of mischief. Once Hugh 
came to me with a golden 
globe in his hands—he had 
picked The Apricot. While 
strawberries, mulberries, wine- 
berries, luscious pommes d'or, 
and other delicacies grew in 
profusion, he had to pick the 
one fruit that was being nursed 
along with difficulty, and to 
make matters worse, it was not 
even ripe. I stood a long time 
hesitating, with the golden ball 
in my hand ; looked all round ; 
hid it in the hedge ; and all day 
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long the guilt of it hung heavy 
on my conscience. 

The baby slept in the morn- 
ings under a bush of yellow 
roses that overhung the 
verandah. I could hardly wait 
to tuck him up there, so anxious 
was I to collect my sketching 
things and hurry down into the 
garden. Ayah, her overall curi- 
ously bulging, was sent up to 
the house while Hugh and I 
wandered down to the lake, and 
in the gathering heat that soon 
set the trees shimmering we 
sketched and drew, on canvas 
or in the dust as our preference 
was, with brush or grubby finger. 

It appeared, however, that 
Hanasa could not exist on vege- 
tables purloined from our host- 
ess’s garden. Indeed, it was 
never meant that she should, 
but she averred that the stock 
of food she had brought with her 
was finished, that she did not 
like the posho issued on the 
farm, and must go away and 
buy some food. She therefore 
requested, making these excuses 
with a sweeping curtsy, a few 
days’ leave to go into town and 
see the shops. I was reluctant, 
and stipulated one night only 
away, to which she agreed. 
She would go down early in the 
morning on the lorry that took 
the milk, catch a native bus into 
Arusha, and come back the 
next day in the same way. A 
substantial bribe for the lorry- 
driver was asked for and handed 
over, and I dare say he had 
@ small percentage of it. So 
Ayah went away to the town 
(she did not, of course, get back 
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the next day, or the day after), 
and I was left holding the baby— 
and the toddler too. 

On Sunday after tea my 
hostess went for a walk and I 
grew tired of staying about 
with the pram. Since I could 
not wheel it down the steps 
into the garden, I decided to 
abandon it, and taking the 
baby on my arm and leading 
Hugh by the hand, went slowly 
down. 

We walked across the big 
lawn to the cedar trees; and 
began to wander along a delight- 
ful path that led out presently 
on to another lawn. It was very 
quiet. A slender cypress was 
sombrely reflected in a dark 
pool on one side. On the other 
a bank of shrubs and trees 
stood motionless. The sudden 
snap of a branch served only to 
deepen the silence, and looking 
up we saw a few monkeys, who 
played for a minute or two and 
then trooped off, leaving us 
very much alone. I realised 
that as it was Sunday the 
gardeners were not working, 
and that Hugh and I and the 
baby were alone in the valley. 

Iam not courageous by nature, 
and for a few moments I was a 
little daunted by this thought, 
but the problem of entertaining 
an energetic toddler, encumbered 
as I was with the baby, was 
acute, and when he ran happily 
to where a spring of clear water 
welled up over clean pebbles, 
I followed, prepared to let him 
paddle and dabble until bedtime. 
The baby, though small, was 
getting heavy, and I looked 
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about for somewhere to rest, 
finally selecting a large stone 
where I could sit with my back 
to a thick clump of bamboos, 
which gave me a sense of 
security. 

The sky was a clear pale blue. 
The heat of the sun was gone 
and no breeze rustled the leaves 
of the trees. The peace of the 
evening, as I sat there, soon had 
its effect. My mind worked 
slowly. Mildly pleased that 
Hugh was happy and that the 
spring contained, to the best of 
my knowledge, no  bilharzia, 
typhoid, or other invisible in- 
vader that could harm him, 
I began to notice a smell, 
and to wonder of what it 
reminded me. 

I savoured it, musing. It 
was really quite strong. Peace- 
fully my mind drifted back to a 


summer’s day, years ago, when 
I had been somewhere with my 


family—to Bristol. That was 
it, to the zoo. How far away 
and long ago it seemed! Why 
was it that the smell coming 
from the clump of bamboos 
behind me reminded me of that 
day. I began, drowsily, to con- 
sider the zoo. The snakes in 
those funny baskets—no. The 
birds, poor things—of course not. 
The fish—ridiculous. Antelopes 
in dreary pens, and camels; 
now the enclosed cages. The 
musky smell grew stronger. 
Ah! Now I had it! The big 
cats ! 

The big cats! Slowly the 
full horror of my situation crept 
over me, and my spine began 
to prickle. What was behind 
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me, couched in the clump of 
bamboos? There before me 
the heedless toddler chuckled as 
the spray he made with his fat 
hands shone in descending dia- 
dems: how round and tender 
he looked, in his wet dungarees! 
How happy he was, too, and 
how strongly he would resist 
being taken away from his nice 
water! It was necessary to 
keep one’s head. 

Rising slowly, I fought to 
keep the tremor out of my 
voice as I called to him gently, 
suggesting some better water, 
a nice walk, that the baby was 
tired—anything, so long as he 
did not sense the urgency of the 
situation. Little boys, like 
horses, sometimes dig their toes 
in and go all contrariwise if they 
are faced with something they 
feel, without understanding, 
to be dangerous. 

To my unutterable relief, he 
came readily and took my 
hand, and painfully, regulating 
my pace to his unconcerned 
ambling, I widened the distance 
between us and the clump of 
bamboos. That quarter of a 
mile back to the house was the 
longest I have ever covered ; 
for I did not feel equal to 
carrying both children and run- 
ning, and so we pottered, at 
the toddler’s pace, and I did 
not dare to look behind me. 

My story of the smell was 
received at dinner with some 
concern. A gardener was de- 
spatched in the morning to 
investigate, and he reported that 
he could not tell when the lion 
had left the lair; it seemed to 
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be an old one. So that probably 
it was only a smell from which 
we had so precariously escaped, 
and nothing more. 

Ayah returned with a moun- 
tain of purchases on her head 
and a wicked look in her eye. 
She cast down her gaze demurely 
and swept me the European 
curtsy she had picked up some- 
where. She demonstrated her 
dusty foot with a cracked sole 
and averred she had walked all 
the way from Arusha to the 
farm turning because there was 
no bus. She watched me with 


a beady eye to see what I made 
of these excuses, and as usual 
I made little enough, being 
glad to have her back at any 
price. 

Now that she was at hand to 
mind the babies, my hostess 


proposed to show me, first the 
farm and then some of her 
favourite walks in the forest. 
We walked over the brow of the 
hill to the cattle-yards, and saw 
the cattle coming in to be 
milked ; small nimble beasts 
with wild eyes, shouldering each 
other through clouds of dust. 
Behind walked the herdsmen, 
dressed in blankets and armed 
with spears. Theirs was the 
age-old task of guarding the 
herds against marauding wild 
animals. Some of the cattle 
bore the mark of the lion’s claw 
striped upon their flanks; and 
there hung in the house one 
spear at least that had gone 
truly home. 

David with his sling might 
have strode lithely beside these 
herds, had his face been a little 
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less fair; but im general the 
herdboys were too dusty to be 
any recognisable colour at all. 
They followed the cows into the 
milking-yards and a grand pan- 
demonium of milking followed; 
for the calves were let out in 
twos and threes and ran about 
crying for their mothers, while 
the stalwart milkers stalked 
behind them with a pail. The 
silence of the evening was rent 
by the shrill calling of the 
valves, the bellowing of their 
mothers, the trample of hooves, 
and the guttural exclamations 
of the herdboys. Dust and mud 
flew. We were glad to leave the 
stockade and climb again over 
the brow of the hill, leaving the 
clamour behind us. 

The next day we set out to 
see the forest. This was easily 
accomplished, for the forest be- 
gan where the kitchen left off. 
Indeed the trees seemed to 
crowd up to the boundary and 
peer under each other’s elbows 
as if they were jealous of the 
house that stood so much alone 
in their midst. We followed a 
grassy path that climbed up 
towards the mountain. Con- 
versation, stilted at first, died 
altogether in the cathedral-like 
grandeur and silence through 
which we passed. After a time 
my guide, who walked ahead, 
said she hoped we might see 
some colobus monkeys, which 
were plentiful hereabouts. 

‘* What makes these holes in 
the track ?’’ T asked presently. 
For the earth, still warm, soft 
and damp, had been gouged 
out to leave large troughs and 
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the torn ends of roots, here 
and there. 

“* That’s a rhino, scraping with 
his hind-leg like a dog.” 

I was thinking respectfully 
of the power that must have 
gone into that scrape when my 
guide went on— 

“The droppings are fresh ; 
we must look out for him, for 
he can’t be far ahead. It’s 
better not to upset these crea- 
tures, you know.” 

I whole-heartedly agreed, 
mentally adding that it would 
be better still to go home now; 
but not liking to appear chicken- 
hearted I held my peace. I 
looked nervously over my 
shoulder at every step, while 
my guide walked blithely ahead. 
She walked at a fair pace, but 
had her eyes about her, and 
showed me where the rhino had 
left the track, and where a buck 
had passed, and so on, until I 
began to feel quite brave, and 
relied on her confidently to get 
us home again in one piece. 

Something heavy plunged 
about in the undergrowth close 
by. 
“It’s that—er—buck,”’ she 
said in a voice that failed to 
deceive even me. ‘ Wait here.” 

She advanced cautiously, and 
presently beckoned me on past 
a dense tangle of bushes into 
whose depths she peered. 

She gave a sigh of relief when 
we were safely past. 

“Wasn't a buck really, of 
course, but I didn’t want to 
make you nervous,” she ex- 
plained. ‘Could you smell 
him? Ugh! Just like a pig.” 
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The way seemed clear after 
that, the grass was green, the 
evening sunlight shafted graci- 
ously down, and my spirits rose 
as we wound our way through 
the quiet aisles of the forest, 
golden with the warm tones of 
evening and fragrant with leaf- 
mould and flowering under- 
brush. We were climbing in 
companionable silence up a rise 
when— 

“Sh!” she said suddenly. 
“ There’s something ahead ! ”’ 

I heard it, too, when we stood 
still. Somewhere ahead we could 
hear branches snapping and the 
tread of heavy feet on the soft 
turf. My guide slipped behind 
a tree, and I, with unseemly 
haste, got behind another. After 
a minute or two she peeped out, 
and then with a backward glance 
to see that I was safely disposed 
of, crept forward to the top of 
the rise. From behind the 
mossy bole of my tree I saw her 
straighten up and laugh, and 
beckon me to come on. 

I came up beside her and 
found we were looking down on 
a swampy hollow, where brown 
hides shone ruddily among the 
foliage of the trees. The animals 
were tramping about, in the 
reckless way one associates with 
wild things, which, after all, 
have so much forest to trample 
in. 

What was it this time? 
Antelope? Buffalo? My host- 
ess) had been a good deal 
perturbed by the noise of such 
a large contingent of the local 
fauna in our path, but now she 
walked boldly down the slope, 
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and I saw that the animals 
were only cows. A flick of a 
dusty foot was all we saw of the 
herdsmen, who vanished among 
the trees. 

“ Those are the chief’s cattle,”’ 
my hostess told me indignantly. 
“And this is my land. The 
herdsmen know they’re poach- 
ing; that’s why they’ve bunked. 
We've made trouble about it 
before. Wish we could catch 
the herdsmen ; I’d give them a 
piece of my mind.” 

“We might catch the cattle, 
though,” she went on after a 
pause. “Impound them! That 
would teach them to take my 
grazing! Could we drive them 
down, do you think ? ” 

** Oh yes,” I returned readily, 
with visions of fat Friesians 
winding placidly o’er the lea 
when Mary called at milking- 
time. “I'll just get a stick, 
and you get another, and then 
I'll go this side and say, ‘Ho!’ 
That’s what you say to cows 
when you want them to move.” 

We broke sticks from a con- 
venient bush, but unfortunately 
the little cows spoke a different 
language, in which “ Ho!” evi- 
dently had some terrible import; 
for the cows on my side tossed 
their heads, rolled their eyes, 
and stampeded. My hostess 
brandished her stick on her side, 
and while some of the cows 
rushed past her into the trees, 
the rest, appalled, swung round 
and careered back again. They 
had difficulty in deciding whether 
the sight of a white woman 
waving a stick was more dread- 
ful than the unknown horrors 
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galloped past me the others 
turned once more. For cows, 
they were remarkably agile, but 
I, unwilling to be outdone, 
scrambled about frantically, and 
some at least seemed to be 
going in the right direction. 

“ Don’t let’s try and get them 
all down,” my hostess gasped, 
smacking at scrawny hides as 
the cows dodged past her. 

“‘ We'll take about twenty or 
80, to teach the chief a lesson.” 

“Perhaps ten would be 
enough!” I shouted a little 
later, dashing the sweat out of 
my eyes. 

It was not long before we 
decided that one would be suffi- 
cient penalty for the trespassing 
chief, and as this last one, a 
laggard that cannot have been 
feeling weil, vanished with a 
crashing of branches among the 
trees, we stood and looked at 
each other. 

“Well, anyway, it’ll be an 
awful job to collect them again,”’ 
remarked my hostess, throwing 
her stick on the ground. “ Quite 
enough punishment really. 
Let’s go on.” 

“ Let’s go back,” I said. 
“ It’s getting late, and I’ve had 
enough adventures for one 
night.” 

“But I meant to go back a 
different way. Are you scared?” 

“We will go on,” I said 
coldly, “if you want to.” 

It was growing dark, and 
Ayah was bathing Hugh and 
the baby squalling when we 
came in. 

‘* Where’ve you been? I 
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thought an elephant must have 
got you.” 

“We've been walking in the 
forest, Ayah.” 

‘* Memsahib, you mustn’t go 
there. It’s not safe.” 

‘“* But it’s very pretty.” 

“ Anyway, next time take a 
gun, Memsahib.” 

“What would I do with a 
gun? I don’t know how to use 
one.”” 

Ayah looked at me darkly. 

“ What’ll I do when the 
children are orphaned,” she 
grumbled. ‘‘ Did you see any 
elephant ? ” 

** No, but we smelt a rhino.” 

‘“* That’s worse.” 

She shivered. “I don’t like 


this place, Memsahib. It gives 
me the creeps. It upsets me.” 

“ Well, it doesn’t upset the 
children. Look at them. Hugh’s 


never been so well.” 

Very often after that, when 
tea was cleared and the heat of 
the day was over, we wandered 
along the narrow paths that 
wound through the forest. Now 
and then we met a tribesman, 
swinging swiftly by, with his 
spear at the ready and his eyes 
alert, but more often our only 
encounters were with monkeys, 
the rare colobus that barked at 
us from the tree-tops, or a buck 
that poised a moment and broke 
away noisily through the under- 
brush. 

We went down to a swamp to 
see if the elephants were feed- 
ing; and indeed they were, 
gathering the rich long grass 
and pushing it inelegantly into 
their mouths. 
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‘“* What luck you always have 
with game!” my hostess 
whispered. 

I had reason to doubt this; 
for while we still stood on a 
little cliff the beasts stopped 
feeding, and, obedient to their 
leader, began to mooch moodily 
away. One had the feeling that 
they had their skins muddled 
up and had put on the wrong 
ones that morning, because they 
fitted so badly and had wrinkles 
in all the wrong places. They 
came thrusting through the high 
grass at the base of our cliff and 
bid fair to cut us off, a prospect 
I did not enjoy because that 
day I had brought little Hugh 
to “see the elephants.” I 
hoisted him on my back and 
hurried; nor did I stop till I 
was clear of the elephant grass 
and on the cart-track that led 
up to the farm. 

We passed one of the few 
native shambas, where a woman 
was stooping, tending her crops 
in the clear evening light. 

“The elephants are behind 
us. They’re coming this way,” 
we called helpfully. 

The woman straightened her 
back and shaded her eyes in the 
direction in which we pointed, 
but after a moment she fell to 
weeding again. 

Her husband sat in the door- 
way of the hut at a distance. 

‘“*He’d rather she was trampled 
by the elephants than that she 
stopped working,” remarked my 
hostess. 

A firebreak had been cut 
along the boundary of the farm, 
and this gave us a fine wide 
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avenue where we could for once 
walk side by side, instead of in 
Indian file. The space all round 
gave us protection, I thought, 
because things could not creep 
up on us as they could in 
the confined spaces of the forest 
paths. By now I considered 
myself wise in the ways of the 
forest, an experienced woods- 
woman like my hostess. 

Anyway, it was pleasant to 
walk side by side, and soon I 
was chatting happily. 

My hostess interrupted what 
I was saying with her “Sh! 
What’s that!” and caught my 
elbow as we approached a corner. 

“Tt’s a pigeon, taking off 
from a tree,” I replied rather 
shortly, not caring to be inter- 
rupted, and walking briskly 
forward. 

Perhaps the whirring of a 
pigeon’s wings was as good a 
guess as any, but it was the 
wronz one. Rounding the bend, 
I came face to face with a baby 
elephant, its mother, and the 
bull elephant, its father, who 
had been blowing his nose. 
They stood in the open scrub, 
with the trees behind them, and 
the rays of the setting sun 
threw them up in strong relief 
against the young green of the 
clearing. 

In such moments, time loses 
all meaning. The baby stood 
swinging its trunk indifferently, 
as a child might continue to 
play, while his mother was 
tense with the expectation of 
danger. The bull elephant’s 
ears flared up like flags and he 
faced me, curling his trunk, and 
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in the timeless moment that 
followed, everyone wondered 
what to do next. 

Maybe I was the first to 
make up my mind, and once 
again I was wrong. As, grab- 
bing Hugh, I turned to run 
for my life down the fire- 
break, my hostess caught me 
by the arm and dragged us 
down beside her behind what 
appeared to be a totally in- 
adequate bush. 

Through the very large inter- 
stices in its miserable foliage we 
watched the bull elephant with 
popping eyes. He had moved 
round a little to keep facing us 
and stood with those bannered 
ears like a true lord of the 
jungle, watching us intently and 
slowly curling his trunk. 

We began to crawl away. 
The firebreak just here was 
impossibly wide and our only 
cover was the scrubby under- 
growth, through which we crept, 
and my heart was in my 
mouth. My hostess put her 
finger in hers and tested the 
wind. I contrived to break a 
great many dead sticks whose 
reports echoed like thunder- 
claps, and every time the bull 
moved I froze into abject im- 
mobility ; but after what seemed 
like hours of crawling and dodg- 
ing from bush to bush, we 
finally put a few trees between 
ourselves and the little family 
we had so rudely interrupted. 

“Tf you just run away, and 
into the wind at that,” my 
hostess explained kindly, when 
we had sprinted a hundred 
yards or so and paused to regain 
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our breath, “the bull could 
have caught you in a couple of 
strides. The thing to do is to 
hide, and confuse him; do you 
see ? ” 

Her green eyes twinkled. 

I saw. 

“Oh, Ayah,” I told her 
breathlessly, ‘“‘we saw a baby 
elephant and a bull!” 

** Was he fierce ? ” 

“Of course. Kali kabesa.” 

Ayah sighed. 

“TI wish we could go home,” 
she said. ‘“‘No shops. Ele- 
phants pushing your hut over 
in the night. What a place!” 

“ Tt’s the most beautiful place 
in the world, Ayah,” I said 
reproachfully ; and added, 


“Think of the food!” 
But Ayah had fallen out 
with the gardener again. 


The days in the garden passed 
very peacefully. The children 
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visibly grew and thrived. Among 
all that profusion of beauty it 
was surely impossible not to be 
happy. 

We had our peace beneath 
the mountain ; but we also had 
its power. The days of sun- 
shine were ours, but the nights 
belonged to the forest, when the 
lions were out and the leopards 
crept. Then indeed, if I stood 
by the window, the trees in the 
moonlight seemed grotesque and 
sinister, and the night full of 
terrors. Sometimes, too, in the 
morning, when we saw the gar- 
deners levelling the holes the 
elephants’ feet had made in the 
English smoothness of the lawns, 
or tidying away a wilted jaca- 
randa that the great beasts had 
idly uprooted, we were reminded 
that we were indeed in the 
heart of the forest, which in 
the hours of darkness had utter 
domination. 
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PARLIAMENT returned after 
Easter in a quieter mood. The 
Budget was coming, and con- 
templation of the opportunities 
it would offer for harrying the 
Government was tempered by 
the reflection that, where Sir 
Stafford had chastised with 
whips, Mr Gaitskell might be 
going to chastise with scorpions. 
The Gallup poll for March 
showed a trifling deterioration in 
the Conservative prospects, but 
on the other hand the Prime 
Minister, who had retired to 
hospital with a duodenal ulcer 
and a copy of Mr Arthur Bryant’s 
‘ Age of Elegance,’ scarcely im- 
proved the position of his Party 
by his broadcast. In it he 
drew a rather far-fetched com- 
parison between what Lord 
Liverpool’s administration did 
after the Napoleonic Wars, and 
what an administration led by 
Mr Churchill would do now if it 
had the chance. The inevitable 
reaction to this analogy was 
surprise that the Socialists, who 
hitherto had always treated the 
1930’s as the Iron Age of Tory 
misrule, should now go back 
130 years in order to make 
the flesh of the electors creep. 
Neither does it need very much 
historical knowledge to be aware 
that Mr Churchill is not in the 
least like Lord Liverpool, and 
that Mr Eden is, if possible, 
even less like Lord Castlereagh. 

After the ominous mutterings 
of the ‘ Economic Survey,’ the 
Budget itself was almost an 


anticlimax. The Chancellor’s 
performance in the House was 
most skilful, and the first thought 
was that, if he was using 
scorpions for his flagellations, 
he had taken the snake-charmer’s 
precaution of first removing the 
poison. It must be remembered 
that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is never a free agent, 
and that Mr Gaitskell was under 
constraints for which he could 
not be held responsible. He 
succeeded to a heritage of more 
than six years of over-taxation 
and over-spending; then he 
had to find the wherewithal 
for a formidable defence pro- 
gramme; and to sustain him 


he had the most precarious of 


majorities. In such circum- 
stances the only defensible 
Budget was one which ensured 
that everyone would be hurt a 
little and that no one would be 
hurt very much. 

One man, however, was 
mortally hurt. A week before 
the Budget Mr Aneurin Bevan 
told an audience in Bermondsey 
that he would not stay in a 
Government which charged 
patients under the National 
Health Service. When the 
Budget disclosed a modest fee 
for dentures and spectacles, Mr 
Bevan’s friends hastened, as they 
supposed, to his help by pointing 
out that people who want spec- 
tacles or false teeth are in quite 
@ different category from those 
who want medicine. But Mr 
Bevan, after waiting for nearly 
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a fortnight, handed in his port- 
folio, or rather flung it at the 
heads of his late colleagues, 
castigating them with all the 
power and venom of an invective 
hardly matched in this Parlia- 
ment. His real quarrel, he 
explained, was not just about 
dentures and spectacles, it was 
with the entire financial policy 
of the Government. Briefly, 
his charge against the Chancellor 
was that he was raising vast 
sums of money which he could 
not possibly spend without 
deranging the economy of 
the country and possibly of 
Western Europe ; that the policy 
of Rearmament was already 
dead; that Mr Gaitskell had 
deserted Socialism and brought 
in a Tory Budget; and that 
he had united the City and 
disrupted the Government. 


The resignation of Mr Harold 
Wilson, President of the Board 
of Trade, which followed im- 
mediately, was almost a minor 


misadventure. He was the 
youngest member of the Cabinet, 
so that the Government was 
merely losing the baby with 
the bath water. This double 
exodus, so soon after Mr 
Ernest Bevin’s death, obviously 
shook the Socialists badly. It 
threw the ship, as it were, on 
its beam-ends; but after some 
hours of dismayed confabula- 
tion, the officers and crew 
decided to persevere in their 
voyage. It remains to be seen 
if they will find it possible to 
reach port (supposing there is a 
port) with the captain sick, the 
chief officer dead, and mutiny 
in the fo’e’s’le. 
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On the sudden death of Ernest 
Bevin, men began to assess the 
achievements and reverses in 
British foreign policy since the 
war. The result was not very 
encouraging. Bevin — shrewd, 
gallant, and persevering—was 
an idealist. He entered upon 
office with high hopes, nearly 
all of which have been dis- 
appointed. The world would 
have peace; an amiable agree- 
ment to differ would be reached 
with Russia; Palestine under 
mandate would be replaced by 
a composite independent state ; 
the Briton would go to Victoria 
and take a ticket for anywhere 
without a passport; and so on. 
The contrast between hopes and 
realities need not be stressed. 
Yet the result would hardly 
have been better, and might 
have been much worse, under 
any other Foreign Minister; 
and it is an assurance of Bevin’s 
ultimate credit that, having seen 
the scattering of his dreams, he 
set to work solidly, patiently 
and determinedly, to build up 
something else nearer to reality. 
The new structure of the free 
world, and the new temper of 
the free peoples, owe much to 
him. If he had failed in what 
once he had hoped to do, at 
least he helped to make the 
world a slightly safer place for 
the ordinary decent man and 
woman. He did not want to 
leave the Foreign Office. It was 
not that he had many illusions 
left. It was perhaps because 
he had so few, and knew the 
danger of expecting too much 
too soon; and in his last days 
he must have followed the talks 
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at the Palais Rose with a grim 
sense of their futility, as they 
spread from days into weeks, 
and from weeks into months. 

The Deputies of the Foreign 
Ministers were not holding a 
Conference in Paris: they were 
merely preparing the agenda for 
a Conference, which now looks 
as though it might never be 
held. Experience has shown 
that the preparatory work before 
an international gathering is an 
essential part of the proceedings. 
Some would say it was the most 
essential part, and that if it is 
omitted or scamped, the sub- 
sequent Conference will come to 
no good. However that may 
be, a limit should be set to these 
reconnaissances. If something 
like two months is required 
merely to prepare an agenda, 
how many years will be neces- 
sary for the discussion of it ? 

At times the proceedings in 
Paris have had the appearance 
of a children’s game. After 
each day’s session the usual 
bulletin has been a purely nega- 
tive report. Once we were told 
that, while no progress had 
been made, the session had been 
one of the most successful yet 
held—a pronouncement recalling 
the wisdom of the Red Queen 
when she told Alice that, “‘ Here, 
you see, it takes all the running 
you can do, to keep in the same 
place.” 

Behind the interminable argu- 
ment and maneuvring, it is 
possible to see the real purpose 
of the Russians, which is some- 
how to stop or slow down the 
rearmament of the West. In 
these circumstances we may 
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doubt the wisdom of the Western 
policy of creating deadlocks over 
whether this or that item should 
be included in the agenda. After 
all, if the Foreign Ministers 
want to talk about something, 
they will talk about it, whether 
or not it is on the agenda; and 
if the Conference is to be frus- 
trated through Russian intracta- 
bility, it would be good tactics 
to contrive for the end to come 
through their refusing some 
rational proposal of ours, rather 
than through our refusing some 
proposal of theirs which may 
not sound quite so irrational as 
it really is. 

About Russia’s intractability 
two opinions can hardly be held 
on this side of the Iron Curtain. 
Surely by now it is obvious 
that, if ever the Russians reach 
a frame of mind in which they 
want a settlement, all the diffi- 
culties that today appear so 
insuperable will melt like snow 
in April, and that until the 
Russians are in that frame of 
mind, a Conference is simply a 
waste of time. 

It is said that the last meeting 
of Foreign Ministers ended with 
the following dialogue between 
Mr Bevin and Mr Vyshinsky :— 

Mr Bevin: “Then can we 
agree on this ? ” 

Mr Vyshinsky : “ No.” 

Mr Bevin: “ Or on that ?”’ 

Mr Vyshinsky : “ No.” 

Mr Bevin: “ Or on this other 
point ?”’ 

Mr Vyshinsky : “ No.” 

Mr Bevin: “ Well, is there any- 
thing on which we can agree?” 

Mr Vyshinsky: “ Nothing at 
all.” 
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Mr Bevin: “ At least I can 


congratulate you on that last en- 
largement of your vocabulary.” 


Whatever could be said against 
President Truman, no one could 
charge him with timidity. The 
dismissal of General MacArthur 
aroused the storm which every- 
one expected. That astonishing 
man is the nearest approach to 
the old-time Pro-Consul that 
the modern world can show. 
For nearly six years he has 
governed Japan virtually as a 
dictator, since the various organ- 
isations representing the United 
Nations or the allies of the 
United States have counted for 
less than nothing. Time will 
disclose how durable his work 
has been, and whether with his 
departure—or later with the 
departure of the last American 
soldier — the Japanese people 
will continue to cultivate the 
American way of life or will 
revert to their old habits. But— 
whatever the upshot may be— 
the General’s achievements and 
methods were spectacular. Very 
few people talked to him or 
even saw him. In Tokio he 
was nearly as secluded as the 
Emperor used to be; yet he 
seemed to know exactly what 
was happening and everything 
hung on his decisions. He had 
not even been back to his own 
country for fifteen years, so that 
to many Americans he had 
become more a legend than a 
man; but after the President 
he was perhaps the dominating 
figure on the American scene. 
Moreover—some miscalculations 
and indiscretions apart — he 
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fought a remarkable war in 
Korea, snatching victory from 
defeat and enhancing a military 
reputation already great. 

His trouble was that, being 
naturally an autocrat, a long 
period of absolute rule en- 
couraged his tendency to sit 
loose to control of any kind. 
It must be owned that he had 
some reason to be impatient. 
He had a pretty definite policy 
for the Far East, and whether 
this was right or wrong, the 
State Department seemed quite 
unable to produce anything to 
rival it. So the quarrel was 
not between two different kinds 
of leadership: it was between a 
leadership which might be wrong 
and a lack of leadership which 
could not be right. 

Yet the broad principle re- 
mains that soldiers should not 
try to dictate policy, or force 
political decisions, or lobby 
against their superior officers, 
even when the instructions given 
appear to be misguided. <A 
point was reached at which 
people were uneasily conscious 
that some morning they might 
open their newspapers and dis- 
cover that General MacArthur 
had launched a new offensive 
towards the Manchurian fron- 
tier, or made peace with the 
Chinese Communists, or ferried 
Chiang Kai-Shek and his army 
over to the mainland, or started 
bombing Chinese airfields. What 
he actually did might conceiv- 
ably be right, but that he 
should do it without proper 
consultation or authority would 
be wholly wrong. 

Britain was not without ex- 
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perience of this sort of problem 
in the days before aeroplanes 
and cables threw a girdle round 
the earth, when the Man on the 
Spot sometimes went his own 
way, heedless of Whitehall. 
Even later, a Curzon or a Lloyd 
might develop opinions of his 
own which were not those of 
the Government, and press them 
with such unseasonable persist- 
ence that at last an order of 
recall had to be sent. Rome 
knew the problem in an even 
more acute form; for a Pro- 
Consul at loggerheads with the 
Senate was less likely to resign 
or meekly accept dismissal than 
to cross the Rubicon with his 
victorious army and deal directly 
and disagreeably with his critics. 

General MacArthur decided 
to cross his Rubicon (though 
without an army) and to carry 
his quarrel to Washington. His 
appearance in Congress was 
superlatively dramatised and his 
speech was about as clever as 
such a speech could be. The 
General was not bitter. He 
was just an old soldier at the 
end of a long career, offering 
& few words of counsel to his 
fellow-countrymen before finally 
fading away. But the words of 
counsel touched some exceed- 
ingly delicate spots, and when 
he ended, the Republican gentle- 
men were shouting mad and the 
Republican ladies were dabbing 
their eyes with their handker- 
chiefs. So began a progress 
without precedent, amid deaf- 
ening cheers in every city visited, 
and in New York showers of 
ticker -tape which turned a 
balmy April into a snowy 
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January. What next, before 
the old soldier fades away ? 
“Quite a lot” is the likely 
answer. MacArthur may even 
offer himself as the Republican 
candidate in the Presidential 
Election of 1952. Before 
now he has tried to run for 
office, and there was a time 
during the war when innumer- 
able small American boys were 
sporting buttons with the in- 
scription, ‘‘ MacArthur for Presi- 
dent.” He has always been 
a “political general,” with a 
following in Congress which he 
fed with information likely to 
embarrass a Democratic Ad- 
ministration. While the faithful 
henchmen are now howling for 
the President’s blood and are 
even threatening him with im- 
peachment, that little unsuccess- 
ful business man from Missouri, 
who might have stepped straight 
out of an early novel by H. G. 
Wells, remains unperturbed. He 
has acted bravely and rightly ; 
nor could he have done other- 
wise without abdicating his 
responsibilities as President and 
Commander-in-Chief. He will 
have his reward if General 
MacArthur now indulges his 
well-known propensity for over- 
playing his hand. In that event 
he will be a great nuisance 
to the Administration for some 
weeks and even months, but 
will thereafter be an even greater 
nuisance to. the Republican 
leaders. Having conjured the 
genie out of the bottle, they 
will find that he is a danger 
rather than an advantage and 
be at their wits’ end to bottle 
him up again. 
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MacArthur’s addiction to 
overplaying his hand is no 
new phenomenon, born of over- 
confidence and military success. 
A story told of the days when 
he was Commandant of West 
Point, the famous American 
Military Academy, witnesses to 
this little weakness and also to 
his inveterate showmanship. He 
was giving a dinner-party, and, 
in honour of his guests, a set of 
presentation gold plate was on 
the table. The guests admired 
it, one of them expressing some 
surprise at such magnificence in 
a place of so Spartan a reputa- 
tion as West Point. The Com- 
mandant explained that the gold 
plate only appeared on special 
occasions when he was enter- 
taining visitors of distinction. 
“* Ordinarily,” he said, “‘I live 
just like one of the cadets here. 


In fact, after dinner I will show 


you my bedroom.” Later he 
led his guests to a little room 
upstairs, sparsely and austerely 
furnished and containing a plain 
iron bedstead, with blankets 
and no sheets. “ This,” said 
the Commandant, “is where I 
always sleep.”” The guests were, 
or professed to be, deeply im- 
pressed. Next morning his butler 
arrived with a long face and the 
news that a gold plate was 
missing. He feared that one of 
the guests of the previous night 
had taken it—no doubt as a 
joke. MacArthur sat down and 
wrote to each of them, pointing 
out that a joke was a joke, and 
that if he or she had taken 
away the plate, perhaps he or 
she would now return it. A few 
days later he received this reply 
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from one of his guests: “ You 
will find the gold plate if you 
will look in the bed in which 
you told us you always slept.” 
To the Commandant’s discom- 
fiture the plate was there. 
Apart from the General him- 
self, the real victim of the 
present affair may be not the 
President, but Anglo-American 
relations. Already the line is 
being taken that MacArthur has 
been sacrificed to appease the 
British, because the British in 
their turn desired to appease 
the Chinese. No people—and 
least of all the Americans in 
their present mood—tlike to think 
that one of their soldiers has 
been broken at the behest of a 
foreign government. And that 
is what a lot of Americans are 
beginning to believe has hap- 
pened to General MacArthur. 


As though there was not 
enough trouble in the world at 
present, both Houses of the 
Persian Legislature declared a 
burning desire to nationalise 
the oil industry of the country. 
This, in fact, means the ex- 
propriation of the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company, in which the 
Government of the United King- 
dom is the principal shareholder 
and from which so much of the 
oil for the British Common- 
wealth today is drawn. Seldom 
has a more irresponsible decision 
been taken with such levity. 
The position of Persia, behind 
her extended frontier with 
Russia, is precarious. Not long 
ago she nearly lost one of her 
provinces, Azerbaijan, only keep- 
ing it through the steady support 
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of the United States and the 
United Kingdom; while the 
Russians have staunch agents 
in the Tudeh Party, which would 
make a clean sweep of the 
present rulers of Persia. More- 
over, just before this latest 
decision was taken, disaffected 
elements murdered one Prime 
Minister and threatened to 
murder his successor. In these 
circumstances the moment was 
scarcely well chosen to antago- 
nise a friendly power by an 
action which had immediate 
results in strikes, rioting, and 
the loss of British lives in 
Abadan, and may have ultimate 
results of the utmost gravity. 
Politics, of course, were at 
the back of the business. When 
times are hard and the internal 
situation is threatening, many 
countries have formed the habit 
of finding a foreign scapegoat 
and trotting him out to distract 
public attention or to change an 
awkward subject. The Govern- 
ment of Guatemala discovers a 
fresh interest in British Hon- 
duras. The Argentinians com- 
mit another trespass in the 
Antarctic. Spain remembers 
Gibraltar and Egypt the Sudan. 
As a distraction, the national- 
isation of oil serves the Persians 
quite admirably. Everybody, 
from the Shah to the poorest 
peasant, from the landowners to 
the communists, is united against 
a great Company which has 
many beneficiaries but few 
friends. Here, the critics point 
out, is a foreign enterprise drain- 
ing the wealth of the country’s 
sub-soil, to the impoverishment 
of Persia and the enrichment 
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of alien investors. How much 
better it would be for Persia to 
extract, refine, and sell its own 
oil, taking all the profit instead 
of a miserable royalty! 

The short answer is that the 
Persians could not do it. They 
have not the technicians, the 
experience, the organising capa- 
city, or the capital. If they got 
rid of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, they would have to 
bring in someone else—King 
Stork, perhaps, instead of King 
Log—that is, if they were not 
to lose about a third of their 
present revenue. The more edu- 
cated Persians are well aware 
that nationalisation is more 
likely to diminish than to in- 
crease the wealth of the country, 
and that as the economy of 
Persia is nearly as dependent 
upon oil as is the economy of 
the Union of South Africa on 
gold, the result of nationalisation 
might well be national bank- 
ruptcy. No one can deny that 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
pays wages five times as bigh as 
those paid, say, in the textile 
factories of Isfahan, and pro- 
vides pensions for its workers 
and social services unknown 
elsewhere in the country. These 
apparently extenuating circum- 
stances, however, merely aggra- 
vate the offence, the Company’s 
readiness to extend such benefits 
to its workpeople being treated 
as evidence of the fabulous 
wealth it must be accumulating 
for itself. Besides, outside the 
oil-fields few people know any- 
thing about the benefits. Un- 
wisely, perhaps, the Company 
has never bothered to advertise 
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its benevolent activities: it has 
left propaganda to the Persians, 
and been content to “get on 
with the job.” 

The legal answer to the Majlis 
is that in 1933 the Company 
made an Agreement with the 
Persian Government and that 
this should not be cancelled by 
one of the parties to it. The 
Persian reply that the Agree- 
ment was made with Reza Shah, 
who was a dictator, is not a 
reply at all, because any govern- 
ment should honour the under- 
takings of its predecessor, and 
it is a little late now for the 
present régime, which has been 
living on the products of the 
Agreement for some years, sud- 
denly to discover its invalidity. 
(The point, however, causes some 
awkwardness to the Government 
of the United Kingdom, which 
on principle dislikes dictators 
and likes nationalisation.) 

The Persians may legitimately 
complain that the Agreement of 
1933 was a bad Agreement, and 
that they are not receiving as 
much for their oil as they should 
be getting, or as King Ibn Saud 
is getting from the Americans. 
But whose fault is that? In 
1949 the Company made an 
offer known as the Supple- 
mental Agreement, which would 
have given Persia terms about 
equivalent to those which Saudi 
Arabia has obtained. This 
Supplemental Agreement was 
initialled and published by the 
Persian Government, and noth- 
ing more came of it except 
a lot of destructive criticism. 
The whole business was an 
admirable example of the 
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Persians’ aptitude for neither 
eating their cake nor having it, 
and then blaming someone else. 

Perhaps this trouble should 
not be taken too tragically. 
The likeliest upshot is that 
Persian oil will not be national- 
ised just yet, but that after 
much palaver the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company will pay a larger 
tribute. More serious possibly 
is the attention which has been 
drawn to the real underlying 
mischief. Oil is a wasting asset, 
and one day even the vast 
fields of the Middle East will be 
exhausted. That is all the more 
reason why the wealth they 
bring should not be frittered 
away, but should be used to 
promote social reforms and 
capital development, so that 
when the oil has gone some- 
thing will be there to replace it. 
But the Government of Persia, 
despite democratic appearances, 
is arbitrary and corrupt. Power 
is with the big landlords, whose 
primary concern is to line their 
own pockets; and no matter 
how much wealth the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company or (im- 
probably) some nationalised 
successor might pour into the 
Persian treasury, very little 
would be done to relieve the 
desperate poverty of the peasant. 
That is the real problem. The 
industry of the twentieth cen- 
tury is dealing with polities of 
the Middle Ages. John D. 
Rockefeller is wandering in the 
world of Haroun - Al- Raschid. 
Shahs and Sultans and Sheikhs 
are in a position to mortgage 
the future of their peoples. If 
they are good rulers the damage 
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may not be so great, but if they 
are bad it may be irretrievable. 
Take, for example, Kuwait, the 
small British-protected state in 
the Persian Gulf, with an oil 
output of over twenty million 
tons a year. The Sheikh of 
Kuwait is now one of the 
richest men in the world, 
his daily income being about 
£25,000. Fortunately he is a 
modest and sensible man, and 
with his fantastic revenue is 
building schools, hospitals, roads, 
water distillation plants, and so 
on. But his predecessor was 
neither modest nor sensible and 
his successor may not be either. 
Nor is it reasonable to expect 
very much in the circumstances. 
How should a Bedouin, with a 
Bedouin’s education and back- 
ground, have either the desire 
or the ability to turn a poor, 
backward territory into a pros- 
perous modern state—a _ task 
beyond the capacity of many 
men with a favourable back- 
ground and a Western educa- 
tion? The unwelcome answer 
to those who want to expropriate 
the foreigner on nationalistic 
grounds may well be not that 
the foreigner is interfering too 
much, but that he is not inter- 
fering nearly enough. 


The established wit, like the 
Court Jester, has always been a 
privileged person. The moment 
he opens his mouth the company 
begins to smile; and he has 
only to say that the days are 
drawing in or that the weather 
is unseasonable to set the table 
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in a roar. But if he is a con- 
scientious man he will do better 
than that and will feel he has 
not properly earned his dinner 
unless he has produced at least 
one hard-working epigram which, 
for his comfort, he knows will 
be given a kindly welcome and 
make the rounds of other dinner- 
tables during the ensuing week. 
Yet the conscientious wit will 
sometimes stagger under the 
burden of his reputation. He 
may be suffering from indigestion 
or black depression, but must 
go on jesting. Like the cartoon- 
ist or the clown, he cannot 
afford to stop being funny. Fun 
is his business and a breaking 
heart is not. 

No kind of effort was ever 
required of that king of wits, 
Sydney Smith. He was as 
funny at home as he was in 
company, in his private letters 
as in his public pamphlets. 
When his doctor advised him to 
take a walk on an empty 
stomach, inevitably he asked, 
‘* Whose?” And when he saw 
a child stroking a tortoise to 
please it, he told him that one 
might as well stroke the dome 
of St Paul’s in the hope of 
pleasing the Dean and Chapter. 
‘“‘ Drollery,” says Mr Bullett, his 
latest biographer,' “ flowed out 
of him.” Swift may have been 
a greater satirist, but had none 
of his genial gusto. Chesterton 
may have been wittier, but 
lacked his sense of fun. When 
his wit and humour were not 
flashing “ like summer lightning 
in his everyday talk,” he was 
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playing the fool gloriously. 
Chesterton, who found him a 
man after his own heart, de- 
clared him the real originator of 
nonsense, the forerunner of Lear 
and Lewis Carroll. He was 
never unkind, even at his most 
devastating, as when he re- 
marked, “ Macaulay improves. 
1 have observed in him of late 
flashes of silence”; or when he 
said of an argumentative friend 
at a dinner-party, “ There was 
Hallam, his mouth full of cab- 
bage and contradiction.” He 
discharged innumerable broad- 
sides of this kind, most of 
which must have reached their 
victims, but Harriet Martineau 
has left it on record that she 
“never heard of any hurt 
feelings.” 

Sydney Smith is remembered 
chiefly for his epigrams; but 
he should also be recalled as a 
very good man. He took Orders 
at an early age, not because he 
felt any particular vocation for 
the priesthood, but because only 
the Church seemed to offer him 
a livelihood. Having made his 
choice, he honoured his pledge, 
serving first Foston-under-Clay 
and then Combe Florey with 
exemplary zeal. In time he had 
the preferment he deserved and 
a post for which he was 
supremely fitted, for he became 
a Canon of St Paul’s. That he 
should have gone so far is a 
sidelight on the tolerance of 
the times ; for he was toc much 
of a reformer to find much 
favour with the bigwigs of 
Church and State; and in an 
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age of toadies he sturdily refused 
to truckle to anybody. Mr 
Bullett’s memoir, though admir- 
able, is very short, the bulk of 
his book being given to selected 
extracts from Sydney Smith’s 
writings and sermons. “ Peter 
Plymley’s Letters ’’ were brilliant 
pleading for the emancipation 
of Roman Catholics. Today the 
issue is dead and cold, but the 
‘“* Letters” are as live and read- 
able as when they were penned ; 
and as political pamphleteering 
they could hardly be bettered. 
The improvement of prisons, 
the mitigation of the Game Laws, 
and Parliamentary Reform were 
other causes which owed much 
to his advocacy. 

As he grew older he became 
more conservative, attacking 
the establishment of the Ecclesi- 
astical Commission, the Penny 
Post, and the Secret Ballot. 
He even proposed that some 
climbing boys should be retained 
for the cleansing of some chim- 
neys. But his essential kindli- 
ness and charity were undoubted, 
as were his eagerness to do a 
generous deed, his affection, and, 
above all, that unquenchable 
sense of fun. Some of his 
private notes, which Mr Bullett 
wisely prints, reveal more of the 
man than his public writings. 
He was no great theologian or 
ecclesiastic, but he was humble 
and holy and abounding in love 
for his fellow men; and when 
he died in 1845, not merely his 
family, but innumerable friends, 
felt that a light had gone out of 
their lives. 
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